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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MUVEKN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE,.7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

NEWMARKET, DECEMBER SALES, 1944 


Messrs. TATTERSALL will SELL by AUCTION, 
at PARK PADDOCKS, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 








The Property of Mr. J. Hart. 

Will stand at Cemetery Stud. 
HORSE IN TRAINING 

PANDA (1940), a Chesnut Colt by Tai-Yang out of 
The Leopard by Tetratema out of Double Pass 
by Bachelor’s Dou dle out of Passing Show. 

PANDA won Crowthorne Plate, Ascot, 251 sovs., 
1 mile, in 1943; at two years he was second in 
Poole Plate, Salisbury, 167 sovs., 6 furlongs; 
Amport Stakes, Salisbury, 361% sovs., 6 furlongs 
(beaten a neck); Lulworth Stakes, Salisbury, 
273 sovs., 6 furlongs; and third in Broadmayne 
Plate, Salisbury, 167 sovs., 6 furlongs. 

THE LEOPARD won six races value £3,370, includ- 
ing Cheveley Park Stakes of 2,160 sovs., and was 
placed third in Imperial Produce Stakes of 
4,935 sovs., dam of the winners Jungle, Zoo, and 


DOUBLE PASS was second over 1 mile at three 
years; dam of the winners The Leopard, Sarum 
(won six races value £2,752, including John 
Porter Stakes of 1,768 sovs.), Spring Double 
(won two races in India), Welltaken, and Shelley 
(won races in India). Own sister to Windermere 
Laddie (won on the flat; also three steeple- 
chases, £525; and 11 hurdle races, £2,821, includ- 
ing Liverpool Handicap Hurdle Race of 1,250 
SOVS.). 

As a STALLION 

SUNNY (1939), a Bay Horse by Solario out of 
Cartouche by Phalaris out of Helen Maglona by 
Sunstar out of Own Sister. 

SUNNY did not race at two years; placed fourth 
at three years, and second in Lulworth Handi- 
cap, Salisbury, 389 sovs., 1% miles, 27 ran, at 
four years. 

CARTOUCHE won seven races value £992 and was 
second twice, including Knowsley Nursery 
Handicap, Liverpool, 880 sovs. Her first three 
produce, Touch Up, Sunny, and Fez, have all 
been placed. 

HELEN MAGLONA was third in the Park Hill 
Stakes, Doncaster; dam of Cartouche, and half- 
sister to Sister-in-Law (winner of three races, 
£4,257, viz. Hopeful Stakes, Atlantic Stakes, 
and Yorkshire Oaks, and dam of four winners 
of £2,563). 


And on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5th 

MARE, the Property of Mrs. Tharp 

Will stand at Chippenham Park 

DAPPLE (1932), a Bay Mare by Apple Sammy out 
of Dalla by Buchan out of Mossdale by Desmond 
out of Pella; covered by OWEN TUDOR—last 
service May 21st, and believed to be in foal. 

DAPPLE won Ordsall Nursery Handicap and third 
in another race at two years, and placed twice at 
three years; dam of Comatas (winner of four 
races value £719, placed second in three other 
races, and third in his only other start at two 
years; at three years he won Forest Handicap, 
157 sovs., and was placed third; at 4 years he 
won three races, £1,495, including July Cup 
and Portland Handicap, and placed second in 
another race; at five years he was placed second 
in Trowbridge Stakes, Salisbury, 313 sovs., and 
was fourth three times). Her yearling by Taj 
Ud Din was sold for 950 gns. in the September 
Sales this year. 

DALLA won Maiden Plate, Warwick; dam of the 
winners Dapple, Dahra (won in England; also 
five races in India); Maria (two races); also 
Singson¢ Girl (won two races abroad). 

OTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72. New 

Bond Street. London. W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6422. 


PERSONAL 

N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 

Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.- KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 

URBERRY type Shooting Jacket, 42-in. chest 

or Cord Breeches, 40-in. waist, wanted.— 
Box 361. 

JUGLAS GLASS, specialist in Child Pnoto- 

graphy, is now at 20 Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 

ENTLEMAN desires purcnase Bentley, Rolls 

or High-class American Saloon.—BIRCH, 
18. Rrooks Mews. W.1. MAYfair 4433. 

EMORIES of an intimate value can be ob- 

tained by portraits. They are painted from 

photographs in oils or water-colours or as minia- 
tures on ivory. For preliminary sketches and 
estimates, please write to KETURAH COLLINGS’ 
PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 12a, Savile Row, Lon- 
don, W.1. 

{DOW, with COMMANDO SON returning from 

East, wants to rent unfurnished cottage or 

lodge within sixty miles of London. Would be 
willing to help with animals, garden or in a 
secretarial capacity. Capable, energetic and 
trained secretarv.—Box 372. 
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1944 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





‘aa MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD.., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass In good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
ROOKLANDS Or BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
USTOMERS OF H#AL’S in the London area, 
who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, 
are requested to write to HEAL & SON, LTD., 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
DMMenvs. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (fecing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396). 
UTY-FREE CIGARETTES specially packed 
and properly despatched to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas. Example, 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 4/9 
post paid.—Write for full details: ROTHMANS, 
LTD., Dent. C.L., 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Fess. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD.. London, 8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
J OHN PERRING, House Furnishers with over 
50 years reputation, want to buy Antique and 
Modern Furniture. Highest prices offered if in 
good condition. Contents of country mansions 
also considered.—Write, call, or phone, JOHN 
PERRING, LTD., Richmond Road, Kingston, 
London (Tel. : Kingston 3313/4), or any John 
Perring branch. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
EMORANDUM.—Get really good cigarettes 
for Xmas. T.T.T. Magnums, of course, 
specially made for the sensitive palate.—From 
WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
Established 1823. 100 13/4, 500 65/6, 1,000 130/-. 
Post free. Samole flat for 6/8. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures j erfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 792, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
ORSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mavfair 1085. 
EAT BLOCKS SAVE COAL. 500 delivered in 
bags from 99/6. Larger quantities at lower 
prices.—Write, SANDFORDS, County Buildings, 
Corvoeration Street, Birmingham. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Phone 1248. 
““@'AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB.’’ In case 
ofairattack. A Safe once tested by fire is unfit 
for further use until re-insulated and revaired. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irresvective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD.. Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
"TAILORMADE GARMENTS of first - class 
origin, guaranteed turned and retailored as 
new. Qualified and highly skilled tailors, 30 years’ 
experience Savile Row garments. Alterations, 
conversions, cleaning and tailor-pressing under- 
taken. Advice and estimate without obligation. 
—SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD., Dent. C/L. 
61, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12. STR. 1690. 
dE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
(1943) LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24, Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, or Tel. Gerrard 5859. 
= RUBENISED’”’ BRAND BLOUSES and 
Collars made from old shirts or your own 
materials. Please write for details to: Dept. 9A, 
RESARTUS., LTD., 183/9. Queensway, London, W.2. 
EDDING AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS, China, 
Glass and the. largest collection of fine 
antique Walnut (and other) furniture are to be 
found at THE GENERAL TRADING CO., (May- 
fair), LTD., 1, 3 & 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, 
(Piccadilly End), W.1. Gros. 3273. 







































































MISCELLANEOUS 

“4 LL ABOUT HORSE BRASSES,”’ guide and 
320 illustrations, 2/6. ‘‘ Horse Brass Collec- 
tions No. 1,’’ 1,400 illustrations, cloth bound, 5/-. 
“Horse Brass Collections No. 2,’’ 1,200 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound, 5/-. ‘‘ Horse Brass Collections 
No. 3,” rarities and information, 5/-. The most 
comprehensive book on the subject (November). 
—H. S. RICHARDS, 63, Vesey Rd.,Sutton Coldfield. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 

Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 











EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
you CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 
merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable wheat malt and will keep for 
ths (if y). Bread made with this 
flour has a definite health value and regular users 
for years past are delighted with it. Send 5/6 
now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instructions, 
recipes, etc., carriege paid. DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
Co., Kendal, Westmorland. 








EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 

Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 

** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
OLLUMPTUN, Exeter. Coilumpton Hotel, 
Gloucester. New Inn Hotel, Totnes. Royal 
Seven Stars Hotel. Avoid disappointment—book 
your hotel now for Christmas. All fully licensed, 
special Christmas fare.—Apply, Managers for 

terms. 
ROWBOROUGH., THE BEACUN HOTEL, 
Telephone 496. 

In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 

800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

___ CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
CROWBonouGH. SUSSEX 

CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex,’”’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 
court. Lift. 

XETER. ROUGEMUONT HUTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
UNDON. « MASCUT HOTEL, 

6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 

50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires, in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gens. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 

possible. 
LoNvon. 




















WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN'’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Teleph : Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 





Tele- 


EDUCATIONAL 
IRLS’ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, Moder 
education for all examinations. Libera] diet 
individual attention, moderate fees. Prospecty, 
from: SULBY HALL, Welford, Rugby, ad 
———— 
PETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success. 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepteq— 
Principals: R.E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse, and 

MRS. PRITCHARD. : 
Grert SLORY WxILiING. Send 20. jo, 
“Stories that Sell To-day ” (a specia] bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course),— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, wg, 


TH TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. !ulmer 256 
WHERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW? 

Fresh blood is needed in journalism and liter. 
ature. Develop your latent talent in your spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM—the only school under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED FEES 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English 
Literature. Personal tuition by correspondence, 
No time limit. Free advice and Booklet from 
Applications Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq. 
London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. ‘ 




















LIVESTOCK 


HOW CHOW PUPPIES. Exceller' pedigree, 
Lovely specimens for show or pets. Delightful 
presents. Black dogs, blue bitches. | om 20 gns, 
—MRS. ARTHUR BROWN, Joe’s Folly, Taplow. 
Tel.: Maidenhead 608. 
MPROVEMEN'T Of LIVES LOCK.— Advertiser 
attending principal Cattle and Sh: pbreeding 
districts throughout England and Scot. ind invites 
inquiries. Commercial Cattle, feeding and store, 
Cumberland Shorthorns, Angus Cross, #lue Greys, 
Herefords, of the best class. Sheep, the noted 
Scotch Half-breds and as requested. Pedigree Beef 
or Dairy Shorthorns and pedigree sele<tions of al! 
types for herd establishment, replenishments or 
export. Initial correspondence to: Box 375, 
OWER BROs., Stock Breeders, offer you Cattle, 
Pigs, Poultry and Appliances. List 1d— 
GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, near Braintree, 
Essex. Phone: Gt. Leighs 230. 
AGNIip ICN PULLETS, R.LR. x LS., 21 
weeks, 26/6; 24 weeks, 30/- each. Prompt 
delivery, carriage paid. Terms, c.w.o., returnable 
crates 10/- extra.—AUSTIN’S POULTRY FARM, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 
EAT, granulated, 17/6 cwt. (approx.), carr. 
paid. Parrot Food, 5 pints £1. Budgerigar 
Seed, 4 pints £1. Canary Mixture, 4 pints £1. All 
post free. ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street, 
Dorking, Surrey. 
HVDIGREE DACHSHUND Dog Puppy, black 
tan, 5 months, partly trained, very healthy, 
champion stock, 16 gns. Also delightful Pedigree 
Cairn Terrier Dog Puppy, 10 weeks, well reared 
and strong, brindle, dark mask.—Box 314. 























een. WILTON HOTEL 
Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, Bath and 
Breakfast from 11/-. Spacious Public Rooms. 
Licensed. Night Porters. Victoria 2026/7/8. 


ULLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 

see our 6% months old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 





LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL, Une of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificant scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams : ‘‘ Handotel.”’ 


IAM#SE KIT LNs tor sale, pedigreed. Dam, 

KAMA. Sire, PRESTWICK PATRIC. Toms, 
£5/5/-. Queens, only one left, £3/3/-. Apply by 
wire, MRS. SAUNDERS, Mazoe, Broadmark 
Avenue, Rustin¢ton, Littlehamvton. 





AnLUW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 
IWHURST. SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Televhone No.: Midhurst 10. 
URTH DEVON. Peace ana rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman's 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 
ETERBORUUGH. NOXRTHANTS 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
5 TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
is still anxious to provide accommodation for all 
Patrons. ‘Your Grace is welcome to our town 
and us.—Pericles.” 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 
ALTON-ON-'THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H.andec. For accommodation ’phone 129. 
WESTWARD HO—NURTHAM “CLEVFLANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


HERE HE WHO WORKS MAY REST AWHILE. 
Branksome Tower Hotel offers incomparable 
solace to the tired business man or the war-worn 
warrior home on leave. Sea air, mingled with the 
scent of pines works wonders, while good food and 
wine are calculated to do the rest. The hotel is 
world-renowned for its service, which has been 
carefully maintained. Phone Bournemouth 4000. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
(Patronised by Royalty) 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff."’ Tel.: 31. 





























In old-world 


IAMESE KITTENS. Born 25/8/44. Male. 

Registered. House trained. 6 Gns.—MRS. 
FULLER, Belmont, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 

PORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 

fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath. 
Horsham. 


« COUNTRY LIFE” 


For Sale 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 162 copies from 1941; offers 
to — HORNBUCKLE, Orton Longueville, 
Peterborough. ‘i 
= OUNTRY Lit’ ” for 19Jo, 1906, and 17, in 
six well-bound half yearly volumes; excellent 
condition.—Box 358 


Wanted 


g pees LIFE.” All or some of the volumes 
numbered: 52, 53, 55, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, & 
63, 66, 67, 63, 69, 70, 75, 77, 78, 90.—Write, quoting 
price, to Box 370. ‘ E 
6 OUNTRY LIr5.” Up-to-date copies required 
every week. Full price and postage gladly 
paid. Would regular reader kindly sell ?.- 
WATTS, New Court, S. Ascot, Berks. : 
{uL SUME SUB;CRIBER to “ CouNTRY 
LIFE ” be kind enough to share copies on 
payment of half cost and postage ?—S. 4 COURT, 
Henlev-on-Thames, 


FOR SALE : 
A CALHNDAR of Old knglish Customs Still in 
Beinz, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d. Both unique. 
MARK SAVAGE, Unper Basildon, Reading. _ 


OVELY ERMINE CO..T, brown, for sale.— 
Box 350. 








COPIES 


























M®£ CAPE, DARK NATURAL SKINS; day 0 
evening.—Box 351. 








> 
Uc#2B SILVER FOX FUR, un unted gilt. 
30 Gns. Lady’s Benson’s Go! wristlet 
completely overhauled; perfect ord 10 Gns. 
Anroval against cash.—Box 357. 


SITUATIONS WANTE! 
EAD FORGSTER seeks situation 
ence in all departments. Marri: 
Now residing Yorkshire.—Box 374. 
ECRETARY requires position wi 
Surveyor; 25 years’ experience 
post considered.—Box 369. 


— 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST aon THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Between Petworth and Chichester. 
STATELY GEORGIAN MANSION AND ABOUT 325 ACRES 


( pying a glorious posi- Central heating. Coy.’s 
t in excellent order, ; electricity. Telephone 
I 16 been the subject of with extensions. Estate 


water supply. Septic tank 


t expenditure by the 
drainage system. 


wo late owners. 
RESIDENCE stands 
ulating country facing 
, with views for many 
and is approached 
t ‘h a well-timbered park 
I ‘0 drives with three 
at entrances. The 
»modation is extremely 
rranged. Halls, 5 large 
ion, ballroom (50ft. by 
garden room, 14 prin- 
( ed, 8 bath, 2 bath- 
d rooms, day and night 
n ries, 17 servants’ bed 2 ; Pie, be , 
and 2 bathrooms. THE GEORGIAN MANSION DATES FROM 1794 


THE PARK of about 220 acres is well shaded by a variety of finely grown trees; natural Beech Woodland. 


In addition to the above there is a secondary residence and 9 other cottages. 
The mansion is held under requisition. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Golf. Hunting. Racing. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL BY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,806) 


Annex with 6 bed and 2 bath- 
rooms. Ample stabling and 
garage accommodation. 


The pleasure grounds form 
a series of slopes and terraces 
and include terraced lawns 
laid out as putting and bowl- 
ing greens. First-class 
open-air swimming pool 
60ft. by 30ft., with fitted 
shower room. Matured 
walled kitchen garden. 





ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 


London under 20 miles by excellent road. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 90 ACRES 


600 ft. UP ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL, FACING DUE SOUTH, WITH ALL-ROUND PANORAMIC VIEWS 
Commpaent a superb position in the centre of a well-timbered park. 


The House, on two floors, is 
erected of brick with slated 
roof and is in first-class order. 
It is approached by three 
drives, two with entrance 
lodges. Halls, 4 large recep- 
tion, 8 principal bedrooms, 
4 luxuriously fitted principal 
bathrooms. 5 servants’ 
bedrooms and bathroom. 





IMMEDI. 4TE POSSESSION. 


Central heating through- 
out. Co.’s electric light, 
power, gas and water. 
Separate hot water supply. 
Telephone with extension. 
Septic tank drainage 
ncigee system. 

EXCELLENT GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 4 cottages, each with 3 bed and sitting-room. THE GARDENS are studded with some fine 
specimen trees. Large lawns with Tennis and Croquet. Hard Tennis Court. Large Kitchen Garden, walled on two sides. Parkland. Woodland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. Famous Golf Course about 11, miles away. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (13,031) 








By Order of the Trustees of the late Sidney Russell Cooke. 


BELLECROFT, NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Ce RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 65 "ACRES —— baru FREEHOLD 


Occupying a choice posi- 

tion on a hill facing South, 

with g00d views, the House 

was erected about 1805 of 

yellow brick with lead and 

Slate roof and redecorated 
in 1939. 


It stands about 45 yds. back 
fron the road, is approached 
by a drive and contains: 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
bi wd room, 14 bed‘ and 
dr sing, 3 bathrooms. Usual 
do: :estic offices, including 
servants’ hall. 


The Residence is held under Requisition. Income about{£355 per annum. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,794) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON,, W.1. Gannensleaeams: London 


Central heating. Co.’s 

electric light, power, gas 

and water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling 
for 4 horses. Cottage with 
4 rooms. GARDENS consist 
of lawns, tennis court, kit- 
chen garden, orchard. FARM 
(let on a yearly tenancy at 
£180 per annum) with Farm- 
house. Pasture and Arable 
Land. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 


Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 








GLOS—WORCS BORDERS 


Within easy reach of historic Tewkesbury. 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE 
CHARACTER 
STANDING IN ITS OWN GROUNDS. 


3 reception rooms, 9 principal, secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, etc., domestic offices with Aga cooker. 
Central heating. All main services. 

Large garage with chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. Good cottage. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH 15 ACRES OF 
PASTURE LAND. 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A SMALL 
CLUB. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


COUNTRY 


Details of Sole Agents: 


Cirencester (Tel. 


JACKSON — 
334). 


Land Agents, 


SIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON 


TO THE DISCERNING BUYER OF A 

LOVELY SMALL MODERN HOUSE IN 

AN UNSPOILT PART OF THE SOUTH 
COAST 


4 bedrooms, attic, boxroom, 2 bathrooms, drawing room, 
dining room, modern ‘kitchen, pantry, scullery. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED. 
GARAGE, a SE, es GARDEN 
ND PADDOCK 
‘M% ACRES 


IN PERFECT ORDER. 

VITA GLASS WINDOWS, A MODERN SUN-TRAP. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
£6,250 FREEHOLD 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil. 
(Tel. 1066.) 


VIEW FROM HOUSE. 





OUTSKIRTS OF HAYWARDS 
HEATH 


PLEASING MODERN RESIDENCE 


hall and cloakroom, 
3 bathrooms. 


3 reception rooms, 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
1 ACRE OF GARDEN 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Full particulars of Jackson Stops & StTa¥FF, 8, Hanover 


Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 


8 bedrooms, 





NEAR GOLF AT STOKE PC 3 


19 miles from London. 


IN UNSPOILT BUCKS AMONG; T 
PRIVATE ESTATES 
Near an old-world village and handy for Denki and 


Gerrards Cross. 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 
Set in secluded grounds. Two long approach-drives fianked 
rhododendrons and azaleas. 


Lounge hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, maids’ 

sitting-room and offices, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main 

water and electricity. Central heating. Excellent cottage 
of 5 rooms. Double garage. 

WOODED GROUNDS WITH WALKS. ROSE GARDEN. 

ROCKERY. KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDENS. 


ABOUT 124%, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 OR 


NEAR OFFER 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, ma Street, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


Apply : 








‘EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE | 
SCARBOROUGH 


Near North of England Tennis Courts. 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL RAVINE RESIDENCE 


Standing in an entirely secluded position in the shelter of an impressive helt of woodlands and 
enjoying wonderful sea views. 


A DETACHED RESIDENCE 
IN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL PART OF THE TOWN. 


Comprising lounge, 


2 bathrooms, 2 maids 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS AND GARDEN. 


Photographs and further particulars from JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 1 


(Tel. 31269). 


hall, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, scullery, 
” bedrooms. 


etc., cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 


5, Bond Street, Leeds 










































Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





BERKS 


6 miles from a town and railway station with express service to London. 


a village. 


PART OF WHICH 
DITIONS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2I ACRES. 


WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR (the House is at present requisitioned. 
: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 


Full particulars of the Owner’s toute 
d Mayfair, London, W. 1. 


A COMMODIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
DATES FROM THE XVIITH CENTURY, WITH LATE 


The aspect is South and the 
Residence contains : 
4 reception rooms (the largest 
measuring 36 ft. by 30 ft.), cloak 
room and lavatory, excellent 
domestic offices including ser- 
vant’s 
14 bedrooms, 56 
The House is well fitted, in- 
oy central heating in most 


wm (S 


and 4 cottages. 
THE GROUNDS ARE AN EX- 
CEPTIONAL FEATURE AND 
ARE WELL TIMBERED. 
Walled kitchen garden, second 
kitchen garden and 
Lake. Small 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A mile from 





2 halls, 
hall and man’s bedroom 
bathrooms. 


Range of out- | 
ineluding stable, 





eenhouses. | 
park. 








AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Sole Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. ‘. 


BERKS 


5 miles from Newbury. 










7 bedrooms, a 3 reception —— Electricity —- water from Co.s’ !.. 08, 
THE GROUNDS INCLUDE PADDOOK AND ( GARDEN, GRASS TENNIS CO BT, 
EXCELLENT KITCH ARDE ND 


SMALL c * sasmnatraend 


EXTEND IN ALL TO BOUT 5 ACR 
HUNTING, SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


£6,000 OR OPEN TO OFFE 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 

























Beautiful part 


Central heating. 
Goo 


Garages. 








d water supply. 


SOUTH COTSWOLDS 


Near a famous Golf Course and Common. 
station, 17 miles Cheltenham, and 12 miles Cirencester. 

A QUEEN ANNE and early GEORGIAN COTSWOLD RESIDENCE, stone built 

and stone tiled, delightful and secluded position. 3 reception rooms, dance or billiard 

room, 


Independent hot-water service. 


About.1% miles 


loggia, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. 
Septic Tank Drainage. Telephone. 


Stabling. Cottage and outbuildings. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include lawns, herbaceous beds and borders, rock and 
terrace gardens, tennis court, wailed kitchen garden, orchard and meadowland. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. P i 


by arr £ t. 





Joint Sole Agents : 


Messrs. DAVIS, CHAMPTION & PAYNE, 16, Kendrick Street, Stroud, Glos. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


(22,557) 








ISLE OF MAN 


Ramsey about 2% miles. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Mansion standing on medium loam soil, 
outh-easterly aspect with views of the Bride 
fills. The accommodation comprises : 


{ sma 
enjoyin 





with fine staircase, 3 reception rooms, usual 
ffices, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, boxrooms. 


Large | 
domest 





just over 
Village. 


Conven.ent for Main Line Station. London 
position on outskirts o 


XVth-CENTURY RESIDENCE containing 4 reception rooms, 7-8 bedrooms 


(basins h. & c.), 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. 


Cottage. Squash Court. Garage. 


Attractive and inexpensive Gardens, sunk formal garden, tennis and other lawns. 
Productive kitchen garden, upwards of 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 

Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,324) 


BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 


All Main Services. 


















the hour. Secluded 









Part central heating. Company’s electric light 
and power. Septic tank drainage. Telephone. 


Garage. Buildings for stable, etc. 





THE GROUNDS include some water, ornamental 
shrubs, orchard, kitchen garden with greenhouse. 






ABOUT 2% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


Messrs. KNIGHT, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


FRANK & RUTLEY, 
(41,131) 


Agents: 















Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 








Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 





TO BE SOLD, AN 


The Property has been the subject of a large expenditure 


The accommodation comprises : Entrance hall, library (18 ft. 6 ins. by 14 ft. 6 ins.) with double doors opening to drawing room (28 ft. by 20 ft.). 
Dining room (23 ft. 6 ins. by 15 ft.), morning room (15 ft. by 13 ft.), 2 gent.’s cloakrooms, modern offices. 


FIRST FLOOR: 5 double bedrooms, 3 single bedrooms, several rooms opening on to balconies. 


floors for dancing. 


WARGRAVE-ON-THAMES 


CLOSE TO VILLAGE, BUT WELL ABOVE IT. 


EXCEEDINGLY GOOD TYPE OF 


MODERN HOUSE 


Occupying a very fine situation with remarkably good views. 
a few years |jago, Bete oak floors throughout, also hot and cold running water in all bedrooms, and many other 


abour-saving devices. 


3 well-fitted bathrooms. 


These two rooms have specially laid 
Fitted throughout with Peerless Cabinet Cupboards. 


Linen, sewing rooms, etc. 


ABOVE: 2 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms with bathroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


AND MAN’S ROOM. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER AND GAS. 2 SEPARATE GARAGES OR LOOSE BOXES. HEATED DOUBLE GARAGE 


THE GROUNDS ARE CAREFULLY LAID OUT IN TERRACES, WITH LAWNS, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDENS, 


In all about 24%, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 


to include certain Curtains, Carpets, Tenant’s Fixtures and Electric Refrigerator. 
Recommended from Personal Inspection by Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 2481 





MEON VALLEY, HAMPSHIRE 
A GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
_ FARM, 136 ACRES. Georgian farmhouse (3 recep- 
tion, 6 bed, bath), garage, 3 cottages, charming old-world 
pindons, pond, etc. FREEHOLD, 12,500 QUINEAS. 
ossessiun.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





CHICHESTER HARBOUR 
ER: BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED CREEKSIDE 
3 BUNGALOW with use of private landing stage. 
al Fecep. on, 4 bed, usual offices, Companies’ water and 
-~ pot ’. Good double brick garage with loft over. 
IC\’2,000.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





BE “VEEN WINCHESTER AND ROMSEY 





A®\ -K_AND WHITE TUDOR COTTAGE 
£2 exe option, 3 bed), garage, gardens and 3 ACRES. 
a 50 4EEHOLD, or offer. Possession.—F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 

‘VON, NEAR BUCKFAST ABBEY 
She ‘IDLY PLACED MODERN HOUSE (4 bed, 
lovele” reception). All services. 2 garages, cottage 





, 
ns 1% ACRES. £3,250. Post-war possessio,,’ 


—F.L. “arogr & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 


OXFORDSHIRE—AT END OF PRETTY VILLAGE 
A COMFORTABLE PART-GEORGIAN HOUSE 
on high ground with southern views. 7 bed, 2 baths, 
3 reception. Main electric light. Good buildings, cottage. 
Pretty gardens and orchard 3 ACRES. £7,000. Post-war 
possession.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


ONE OF THE FINEST YACHTING CENTRES 
SouTH COAST.—SHOW PLACE near BEAULIEU 
(3 reception, 10 bed, 4 bath). Central heating. Garage. 
cottages. Gardens, pasture, orchard. 14 ACRES. 
Just available. £10,000. Possession.—F. L. MERCER AND 
Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Regent 2481.) 


MIDWAY LONDON AND BRIGHTON 
OLD-STYLE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, 1 mile station. 
40 minutes London (2 reception, 5 bed, bath, fitted 
basins). Central heating. Main services. Garage. Lovely 
garden, 1 ACRE. £5, or offer. 10-acre field adjoining 
available—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Regent 2481.) 


BETWEEN OXSHOTT AND EPSOM 











Secluded position, 1 mile station , 
MODERN HOME OF CHARACTER (3 reception, 
5 bed, bath). Main services. Garage. Productive 


garden 1 ACRE. £6,000. Possession.—F.. L. MERCER AND 





Co., as above. 


BEAUTIFUL POSITION NEAR HINDHEAD 
600 ft. up. Well sheltered. 
M INIATURE ESTATE, 40 ACRES. FASCINATING 
RESIDENCE (originally old cottages 150 years old), 
(4 reception, parquet, 7 bed, 4 baths). Central heating. 
Built-in furniture. ‘‘Aga.’’ Garage. Buildings. Old- 
established garden 3 ACRES, remainder rough grass and 
woodland. Price, photographs, F. L. MERCER & CO., 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Reg. 2481.) 
ESSEX. NEAR COLCHESTER AND MARKS TEY 
EVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE, modernised. 
In village. 3 reception, 6 bed, bath. Main services. 
Garage. Studio. Charming gardens, paddock, 2 ACRES. 
£3,500. Immediate possession—F. L. MERCER & CO., 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Regent 2481.) 
KENT-SURREY BORDERS 
Between Westerham and Ashdown Forest. ; 
MODERNISED HOUSE. 3 reception, 8 bed, basins, 
3 bath. Central heating. Main services. Garage. 
Farmery. Cottage and 16 ACRES. FREEHOLD. _ Just 
available.—F. L. MERCER & CoO., as above. 
Near TAUNTON. Under the QUANTOCK HILLS 
MODERN LOW-BUILT RESIDENCE. 6 bed, 2 bath, 
4 reception. Main electricity. Garages. Buildings. 
Pretty gardens with stream. 3 ACRES. £6,000.— 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London ’’ 


1944 


















Occ} 
withit 


cot i : A 
AT PRESENT LET FURNISHED 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


2% miles of Cheltenham. High up, commanding beautiful views. 


MODERNISED [8th-CENTURY COTSWOLD STONE 








WIMBLEDON | 
ERROLL HOUSE, 6, HIGHBURY ROAD 
A CHARMING MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





By Order of Executors. 




































































: in a delightful garden 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- RESIDENCE 
¥% acre. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 _ reception 5 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 7 (or rooms, oak - panelled 
more) ‘bedrooms, maids’ entrance hall. 
sitting room, ground-floor Central heating. Main 
offices. Central heating. water, electricity and 
2 floors. Southern aspect. drainage. Lovely plea- 

Double garage, chauffeur’s sure gardens, lily pools, 
cottage. Valuable frontage rose garden, orchard, 

to Belvedere Drive. wall fruits, timbered 
Hampton & Sons, Ltd., peal, bond tenia samt 
will offer the above by Sete nrendtaigaag ae at 
Auction, at the London eg aoe 





riding school, 2 stone 


Auc:ion Mart, on Tues- 


Sma 
day, December 5 next, | 


servi 


cottages. 
About 40 ACRES 





unless sold previously. in all 
. A lovely propert 
Solicitors: Messrs. J. Westcott & Sons, 38, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Particulars and which money has 


en 

lavished—FOR SALE 

at many thousands 
below cost. 


conditions of sale of the Auctioneers, High Street, W imbledon, S.W.19 (Tel. W imbledon 
0081), and 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ s, S.W.1 (Tel. : REG. 8222). 
Particu'ars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


On ‘ST. GEORGE’S HILL, and adjoining Golf Course “(Tel.: REG. 8222). '  (W.50, 
FINE VIEWS OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY care at ai a 
Under 2 miles of station with fast electric train service to London. WITHIN 10 MILES OF TOWN 
LOVELY MODERN FOR SALE FREEHOLD 














6, Faia Street, S.Vi 
939). 





RESIDENCE One of the most beautifully appointed MODERN RESIDE NCES 
of pleasing elevation now in the market 
luxuriously fitted and 
equipped. 


Oak-panelled hall, dining room 
and lounge opening to loggia. 
Full-size billiards room. 





Hall, 3 Po, ation rooms, 
sun lounge, cocktail bar, 
8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
4 bathrooms. All main 
services. Central —w- 

Labour-saving devices 

2 lodges. Garages. 
The beautiful grounds with 
swimming pool and hard 
tennis court are a special 
feature and extend to about 


7 ACRES 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


Further particulars from Sole Agents: HAMPTON & a LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (S.43,886) 


BRANCH OFFICES: \ 


dressing 
maids’ 
room. 
Central heating. 
All main services. 
Hand basins in principal 
bedrooms. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS OF 
NEARLY 1% ACRES 
EXTENSIVE LAWNS, 
HARD TENNIS COURT, Etc. 


bed and 


7 rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 


sitting 





WIMBLEDON common, S.W.19 








~ (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES : 


Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 





(1/6 per line. 





AUCTIONS | FOR SALE ~ __ WANTED 


















































LEICESTER EXKHANISTED, HEK'IS. Modern Sun- SUSSEX, DITCHLING. ‘Anne of Cleves’s. Home COUNTIES. Urgently require 
Executors’ Sale of a SUPERIOR RESI- trap 6-roomed Bungalow, large garden. This famous and historic house, ment oh furnished and unfurnished _ properti 
DENCE, “MILTON HAYES,” MANOR Alternative accommodation — wanted—6- —_ restored and choc-a-bloc with fine old oak, for genuine applicants. Particulars 3 
ROAD, OADB Y, Leicester’s best situation roomed old Country Cottage (not modernised), with its beautifully terraced garden, is for sale, WILLIAM WILLETT LTD., Sloane Squa ’ 
Modern two-storey detached complete and facing 5.W. The West or West Midlands. price £10,000.—Write: Sole Agents, ERNESTC. —_8.W.1 (Sloane 8141). L 
well equipped, easily worked. 6-7 bedrooms, About £500.—Box 356. ae nee AYLING & CO., Hassocks, Sussex. LoOnvon, within 30 miles. Army otic 
bathrooms, hall, 3 lovely reception rooms, AWIBRIDGESHIHE. 10 miles from Cam- USSEX. High-class Residential Hotel with urgently requires for own occupatil 
ae quarters, large’ gar: age. All main bridge, 40 from London. For sale, a excellent stabling and sporting facilities. small Country Property, 4-6 bedrooms, |- 
rvices. Beautiful grounds 1/2 acres. For first-class Farm, 553 acres, good mixed soil Fully furnished and in excellent order. Lease acres. To rent or purchase. Some shootil 
SAL E by AUCTION on MONDAY. DECEM- we cae be eae a 4 ad — at £186. Includes 2 cottages. Immediate and fishing if possible.—Particulars to Box 35 
BER 11. Freehold with Vaeant Possession. »y owner. Large farmhouse, good buildings possession. Price £3,500, including valuable Sateen “ a 
Together with the Fine Furniture and and 9 cottages. Council water laid on. Long  furniture——Apply: WHITEHEADS, 18, South pc ws =) aN ee agg 
Appointments. frontage to main road. Outgoings: Land Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478). eee cag: eve . i itt i d sh oti 
ANDREW & ASHWELL, Tax £171s. £22,100. No agents——LEONARD 1,000 acres, decent land bye ae “ ' 
Auctioneers, Waterloo Corner, Leicester. J. CHATER, 21, Causewayside, Cambridge. WA NTED Wocen a ee ae ae 
Solicitors: Messrs. Whetstone «& Frost, EDGWARE. Choice modern Detached ae = eS h 
Leicester. Residence in best position, 3 mins. from ERKS. INKPEN, KINTBURY, RAMS- OXFORD, within about 10 miles of, on hii 


BURY and HUNGERFORD district. An 
old House or Farmhouse, 6 to 9 bedrooms, 
50-150 acres. Two cottages with fine views.— 





ground. Wanted to rent or purclias 
Small. House, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception roo k 
bathroom, usual offices, all modern convel 


Tube, shops, etc. 5 bedrooms, bathroom (tiled 
to ce iling), 2 w.c.s, good hall, 2 fine reception 
rooms (1 parquet floor), bre akfast room, 


SOUTH HANTS 
1% miles Botley Station. 7 miles Southampton, 


















4 Wickham. kitchen, large garage, fine old-world gardens BOX 231. enc a = —. , —— inal D 
Freehold small COUNTRY RESIDENCE, extending to '% acre with tennis court. Price, OUNTRY. Wanted, not for immediate 2@?@e and paddock abou : 7 
THE ORCHARD, CURDRIDGE. 3 recep- freehold, £5,000.—Apply : Sole Agent, E. J. T. occupation, House with 5 bedrooms and Reasonable price.—Box 353. ! 
tion, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic | NEAL, 39, Station Road, Edgware. some land.—Details to: ‘* STILLWATER,” SHREWSBURY or district. Required, a 
—— cy freee ng (Qutbuildings. + eT rea? BARTON-ON- Burton’s Lane, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. House (20 to 24 bedrooms) suitable ! | 
electricity and water. Gardens and orcharc SEA reehold Land for sale on de- . ‘ school. Electric light. Central heating. G0 
1% acres. Vacant Possession. AUCTION, veloped building estates. Main drainage. Gas, OUNTRY. Wanted, Small House with ‘ Miss L1ovI 


DOLPHIN HOTEL, BOTLEY, 
DAY, NOVEMBER 29, at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers : 


WEDNES- 
Particulars, 





water and electric light. Close to shops and 
bus. Reasonable restrictions to avoid spolia- 
tion by indiscriminate building. Plots from 


garage, 4 or 5 bedrooms. Within 30 miles 
of London. Must be on or very near fishing 
river.—Box 274. 


water supply essential. Apply: 


Oswestry, Shropshire. 












WILLIAMS, Henlle Hall, St. Martin’s, ne 









n ( 





FRANK STUBBS & SON, 45 ft. frontage, some with uninterrupted views OUTH WILTS and adjoining borin | ; 
Petersfield and Bishop’s Waltham. of sea and Isle of Wight. Price as 1939, ‘sen CORICE REALLY WORTH ACCEPT. Hants and Dorset preferred. Dairy - e 
WEST SUSSEX £3 per foot. Registered title—HERBERT H. ING is_ immediately obtainable through mci May oD a By 

a , LON ildi ) 7 Teeer Se; 4c — 
“CROSSWAYS,”? STORRINGTON. Charm- Milton + Ba sa a ee omnes. WSLLESLBY-SMIrH & Co., who having from 100 to 150 acres or thereabouts, suital! 1 


ing little freehold Residence. 2 reception, 








5-6 bed, bath, etc. Main electric light and ENTISH HILLS. G00ft. up with magnifi- over 30 years are in touch with one of the : attractiv 
tn ay Guana yan stable. " 4 pbs og ‘By cent views. Between Maidstone and largest tele of 8. Houses with setting, unin closrielty, paerions and abu 
AUCTION on THURSDAY NEXT, NOVEM- Ashford. Delightful Modern Residence. 4-8 bedrooms in good condition are in urgent dant water supply essential.—Fullest partict 
BER 30, at 3 p.m., at STEYNE HOTEL Lounge, 2 reception, 5 beds, bath, etc., well demand. Evacuation Offices, 17, Blagrave = j.0. and photograph if ‘possible please, ¢ 
MARINE PARADE, WORTHING, SUSSEX. fitted offices. | Main a a ny. Se Reading (Tel. 4112). Mr. ALLAN GRUZELIER, Devon Road, Salcom! 
Auctionee rarage. yarden and paddocks, 11 acres. lie Te e 
Mesers. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS Possession. Freehold, £3,450.—ALFRED J. GUILDFORD area preferred. Wanted to Devon. 

“2 : - ’ i. 7 w—tpertapecemtoce J sede , iain purchase, a small Modern Country House, jeen Ani 

25, Mount Street, London, W.1 BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, ; ra SUSSEX. Large Georgian or QU 

ov, 3 . 9 44 ’ ote 2 a oo 20 ws 25 miles from London, containing lounge, by girls’ school f 

Ashford, Kent. lini 1 offi A ben fitted House required to rent by gi’ 
FOR SALE XHEY. Attractive Detached House. Washtasine Lor? bathrooms. Central heating, Post-war occupation. Numbers about 70 i 








exclusively specialised in such properties for 








washbasins, 1 or 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 


in every way for the production of high-gra' 






















es essential 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, sun Garage. Hott e,. well-arranged garden % t staff. Ample water and main ser\ 

SSEX. LEIGH-ON-SEA. Detached cot- room, morning room, kitchen. Garage. About 1 a” Situated about gong oot hag Preferably within 15 miles of th a ~ 
tage-style Residence. 3 bed, 2 reception. % acre garden. About 60 fruit trees. Price Either Bucks, Surrey, Kent or Sussex. Early bourhood Lewes or Ditchling.—"" = 
Garage. Near sea. Freehold, £1,900. ate gay yg Hae oo occupation desired.—Reply : Box 354. ; ILTS, BERKS, OXON or mn 
ENT, WHITSTABLE. Semi-detached >IMMONS, (23a, Aldenham Road, Bushey ae Wanted, Small House near ;ood cour! 
Cottage. Quiet position with sea view. (Watford 2459). HAMPSHIRE AVON (on). Required to town. 5 bed, 2 sitting, mai: water 4! 


2 bed, 2 reception, 4 acre plot. Freehold, £800. 
SUSSEX, HOVE. Semi-detached Freehold 


ir : é ‘ Hf “pee hall and minstrels’ gallery, 3 reception rooms, A ; ; 
Residence. 5 bed, 3 reception. Early ~ I Post-war possession.—Particulars in confi- 
possession. £3,500. C Be. rooms, modern kitchen, BD gy dence to Purchaser’ s Surveyors : WRIGHT AND TO LET 
URREY, SUTTON. Detached Freehold  dener’s cottage. Well laid o1 en CO-,, F.8.I., F.A.L., 4, Marlborough Parade, 7 ui zished hous 
Ss Residence. 4 bed, 8 recoption, large gar. in “on am. W oe ome matured garden Sitknshen’ teiadieees. ONISTON DISTRICT. F 


den. £2,800. 
Further particulars from A. COBDEN SOAR AND 
Son, 25, Victoria Street, 8.W.1 (Abbey 7107). 





SURREY, | MERSTHAM. Exceptionally well 
built unique Freehold House, containing 


Vacant possession 
by arrangement. Price, freehold, £5,200.— 
Recommended by Sole Agents : SYDNEY, 
Son é& Co., 20, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent. 3571). 


purchase, a Residence of 10-20 bedrooms 
with 1-3 miles of general fishing. Would con- 
sider mill premises if suitable for conversion. 


electricity.—‘‘ Mrs. §.,’’ TRESI 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 








to let for one year. 4 bedr« 





AKE DISTRICT. 


Wanted to purchase, 
Small House or well-built Cottage within 
a few miles of Ambleside.—Box 189. 


tion rooms. Electric light and 
hone and modern conveniel 
OUGHLEE, Westfields, Richmo” 


pER & (0 












mas, 2 recep 

oker. Tel 

»g,—Rep)\ 
, Yorks. 
















COUNTRY LIFE—NOVEMBER 24, 


1944 










Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





28b, ALBEMARLE §ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


quiet position, away from traffic nuisances yet | 


Oee upying © a 
» of a station with splendid train service to Town. 4 
| 


within @ mule 


= 


a MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


thoroughly up to date and in first-class 
order throughout 





ON THE BORDERS OF THE LAKE 


DISTRICT AND NEAR THE COAST 
CUMBERLAND, NEAR WAST WATER 


TO BE SOLD 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING | 


ESTATE OF ABOUT 
1,000 ACRES 





TWO MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING | 


Fine old House of character dating 
back to Norman times, standing in 


WILTS-GLOS BORDERS 
In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF 
COTSWOLD TYPE 





3 reception rooms, loggia, usual offices with 
itting-room, 6 bedrooms (all with lavatory 
basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 
ain services. Central heating. 
2 excellent Garages. 


Small h 
servants 





beautifully timbered parklands 


Halls, 3 reception, billiard room, 15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 


Electric light. 


Ample outbuildings. 





Excellent water supply. 


Modern drainage, 4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


Delightful old walled garden. | Model Farmery. 














Delightf well-maintained gardens, including lawns, flower 7-ACRE TARN Delightful gardens, excellent pasture. In all 
beds an borders, tennis lawn, kitchen ey and a E 
small ¢ In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. | FARMS. SEVERAL COTTAGES. WOODLAND. About 40 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED | — 

POSSESSION Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, OSBORN | The property is at present under requisition by the 
Inspecte: and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, | AND MERCER, to anyone seeking a really attractive | War Department. 
as above. (17,476) Residential and Sporting Estate. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,156) 
S = 
ae WILSON & CO. oma 

aROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 1441 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN SPORTING PART OF BERKSHIRE DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME IN SUSSEX 


Near favourite old town and close to wide expanse of common. 


Modernised and restored regardless of expense, yet retaining its original character. 
Delightfully situated with fine views over grandly timbered park. CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE FOR SALE with possession after the war 
13 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROGOMS, LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 re Main water and electricity. Central 
leating, etc. 
Incorporating every modern comfort and convenience. Garage. Stabling. 2 Cottages. Surrounded by LOVELY . INS AN - ahi Re ee 
: Lovely gardens and rich pasture. urrounded by LO BLY OLD GARDENS AND PARK. Stabling. Garages. 
COTTAGES. HOME FARM. 
FOR SALE WITH 100 ACRES (VACANT POSSESSION) ABOUT 80 ACRES FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


j nada 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








4 PERFECT POSITION IN BEAUTIFUL PART OF WEST SUSSEX 


Near Petworth and Midhurst, high up with lovely panoramic views of the South Downs: 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


delightfully secluded in its own small estate of some 60 ACRES. 8 bedrooms, 
Central heating, etc. 


SINGULARLY CHARMING GROUNDS with fine trees eee. 


2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. 


Court. Pastureland and sporting woodlands. 
£9,000 WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE IN HAMPSHIRE 
Set within finely timbered gardens in perfect country within easy reach of Winchester. 
THE SINGULARLY CHARMING HOUSE 
is of exceptional character, with original features, fine old panelling, etc., and is in 
perfect order. 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception rooms. 


Main electricity. Central heating. Stabling, garage. 5 cottages. Lovely pleasure 
gardens and pasture. 


| FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES 





Hard 





























Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
equire 
operti 
lars 
‘et LONDON, Wt RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR ose 33 
— LONDON, W.1 1032-33 
ome ee — le a at 
Wi, Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR SPECIALISE ® | BETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLESBURY 
hoot A Bend stargate" Prien nd panna Fam ous hunting centre. Main Line Station within 2 miles. 
OX 35 H " . 
i, «OF:« SELLING ARE INVITED TO GET INTO | SOMEWHAT UNIQUE 
te, 5 IMMEDIATE TOUCH WITH THEM. TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
ting 
a RESTORED AT A GREAT COST. 
a MAIDSTONE. wit within 4 5 ie. ivcos ie nee pn. 700 ft. above sea level. Beautiful views. 
on i Tak: charm, 980 fk. wo, ge | HANDSOME LOUNGE—A FEATURE 
ireha irresistible charm. 350 ft. up, lovely views. Large lounge 4 a y 4 
roonil and 2 other reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2 modern bath- 
onves Electric ity and_ water. Central seer. Stabling, garage | rooms. Plans ready for making fifth bed- 
smi (3). FINE OLD BARN AND GOOD COTTAGE. Inex- room (£150). Really fascinating interior. 
in al pensive pleasure grounds and_ grassland UT 3 
T ACRES. FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,000. POSSESSION | MAIN ta et Ae Waren. 
IN COMPLETION. | 
d, lar nia — Garage. Old-world Pleasaunce of about 
ble fi 
_ Goff PRINCES RISBOROUGH 5 iniles. Market, town and AN ACRE bounded by fields. 
LLOYi station under 2 miles. EALL SCINATING 
3, ned OLD-WORLD THATCHED COTTAGE, recently the 49 YEAR LEASE AT LOW 
subject of a specially illustrated article in Homes and GROUND RENT 
7 (Gardens. Lounge with ingle-nook fireplace, dining room, 
i, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Perfect period interior. Main PRICE £5,500 
iy (lectricity, and water. Heating. Garage. Small garden IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
louse. SFULLY LA J . WLUN. 
am @ PADDOCK, ABOUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £4.200. 3 
ome VACANT POSSESSION. Sole Agents : RALPH Pay & TAyLor, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
ractiv 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


ESTATE HOUSE, BRIDGE ST., NORTHAMPTON. 


(Tel. : 2615/6). 
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By direction of Myrton Judkins, Esq. NORTHANTS 


Weedon 2 miles. Towcester 6 miles. Northampton 7% miles. 


THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
WELL KNOWN AS 
HEYFORD GRANGE 
HEYFORD GRANGE. A COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE and 10 ACRES. With vacant possession. 
NOVELTY FARM AND HEYFORD BRICK YARD WITH 91 ACRES. LET AT £183 10s. 
5 COTTAGES 
Which will be offered by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in LOTS (unless previously sold privately) 
by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF in conjunction with J. H. Cartwright, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
at the ANGEL HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6th, 1944, at 3 p.m, 
Solicitor : John Varley, Esq., LL.B., 24, She te Row, Coventry. Particulars (price 6d.) of the Joint 
Auctioneers ; J. H. CARTWRIGHT, Esq., F.S 47-49, Newdegate Street, Nuneaton. Messrs. JACKSON 
Stops & StaFF, Bridge Street, Northampton ( rel. 361 5/6). Also at London, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton 8q., 
68, Victoria 8:., 
Westminster, 8.w.1 





By Direction of HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARIE OF YUGOSLAVIA. 


THE OLD RECTORY, LITTLE BOOKHAM, SURREY 


OCCUPIED IN 1846 BY THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET. 
THIS REALLY CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 
upon which many thousands of pounds have recently been 
spent in installing all modern conveniences and decorating 
in the best possible manner contains : 
Entrance and inner halls, dining room, drawing room, 
library, galleried landing off which are 7 bed and dressing 
rooms. 4 beautifully fitted bathrooms. 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms and bathroom. Modern and well fitted offices with 
Servants’ sitting-room, etc. Main electric 
light and power. Central heating. Modern drainage. House 
Fitted lavatory basins in several bedrooms. 
3 CARS. STABLING. SEVERAL 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
THE LOVELY OLD GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS INCLUDE SPREADING LAWNS, 
2 TENNIS COURTS, 
GARDENS. 


a 





IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


in 


Esse cooker. 
telephones. 
GARAGE 


WITH 5 ROOMS. 


TOGETHER WITH 
PASTURE FIELD. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


All further particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HUMBERT & FLINT, 6, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2, and 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (C1501). 


2 LARGE WALLED KITCHEN 
A VALUABLE 











OXFORD 
4637/8. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 






CHIPPING 
NORTON 
39 








KENT—SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


London 25 miles. 


AVERY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM. Genuine modernised Tudor Farm- 
house Residence, containing many period features including a quantity oi old 
oak. 3 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electric light and water supply. 
Telephone. Pleasure, kitchen and fruit gardens, orchard and spinney. Garages, etc. 


3 cottages. Farm buildings. 


THE LAND, which has been found eminently suitable for stock{ raising, is almost 


completely surrounded by a ring fence. 
In all, just over 224 ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





WEST OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Witney and Faringdon. 


AN INTERESTING OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE, suitai jc for a 


private residence or for conversion to a small country hotel or privat» school, 


Imposing entrance hall, 5 sitting rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 6 servants’ bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. Main electric light and water supply. Central heating. Telephone, 
Garages and stabling. Service Cottage. Another modernised Cottage (would be 


excluded from sale, if not required). Charming grounds, 


in all about 5 ACRES. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POST-WAR VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





GENUINELY WANTED TO PURCHASE 


c'ty OF OXFORD, within a radius of 10-20 miles, SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZED PERIOD HOUSE (or exceptionally attractive Modern type), in a high and sunny position 
Modern conveniences. From 2-10 acres of grounds. Any amount of additional land. A Q@OOD PRICE would be paid for a property conforming with these requirements’ 


Reply in confidence to: JAMES StyLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 

































COLLINS & COLLINS 


50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 Mayfair 6248 





' EPPING FOREST (bordering) 


Under 1 hour of Liverpool Street. 
CHOICE "MODERN RESIDENCE 


COMMANDING 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 


4 receptiom rooms, 8 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
COMPANY’S 
SERVICES. 
GARAGE. 
STABLING. 


ORCHARD, WOOD- 
LANDS, GARDENS, 
AND GROUNDS. 


In all about 


3%, ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD, £7,500 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


Particulars from : 
COLLINS & COLLINS, Estate Agents, 50, Brook Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. 





OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


« POWYS,” SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
SALE BY AUCTION ON DECEMBER 6th and 7th OF THE WHOLE OF 


THE HIGHLY VALUABLE COLLECTION of PERIOD 
and MODERN FURNISHINGS 


including a number of fine examples of Queen Anne walnut furniture, 
a fine six-fold Chinese lacquer screen and Chinese lacquer cabinet, an 
unusual Chippendale elbow chair in rare Queen Anne needlework, 
several examples of Chippendale and Hepplewhite, a William and 
Mary walnut drawer cabinet, fine Georgian and Chippendale dining-room 
and bedroom furnishings. Persian strip rugs. Several hundreds of yards 
of plain pile and hair cord carpets. Complete window draperies. Table 
china and glass, etc. 


CATALOGUES, PRICE 1s., may be obtained prior to sale from the Auctioneers: 
Messrs. SANDERS, Market Place and Old Fore Street, Sidmouth. (Tel. : Sidmouth 41.) 

















"T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.,W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘ Cornishmen, London.” 





£1,450 FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION OF HOUSE 
DEVON. 800 ft. up. 8 miles Tiverton. BLOCK OF 4 THATCHED COTTAGES 
(1 vacant—4 bed—others produce £37 p.a.) and Stables and Forge. % ACRE. 

TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,584) 


NORTH DEVON £3,750, WITH POSSESSION 
High position, adjoining old Barnstaple-Torrington road. 
ENTLEMAN FARMER’S HOUSE enjoying delightful views. 3 reception, 2 bath, 
5 bed and 2 attic bedrooms. Own electric light. Garages, 4 loose boxes. Gardens, 
kitchen and fruit gardens and orchard paddock. 2% ACRES. More land possible. 
TRESIDDER & Co, 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,817) 








5,000 GUINEAS 3 ACRES 
UCKS. Great Missenden (few minutes’ walk station). CHARMING RESIDENCE, 
500 ft. up, good views. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 7 bedrooms. Central 
heating. Electric light. Main water and gas. LIFT. Double garage. Beautiful gardens, 
terraced lawns, kitchen garden, etc. Deferred possession. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,065) 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112. 


NEAR FARNHAM 16 ACRES 
SG URREY-HANTS BORDER. Excellent House and Residential Estate. Hall, 
cloaks, 3 sitting, 8 bedrooms, bath. Main services. Central heating. Smal! cottage. 
Garage, etc. Old-world garden and pasture. FREEHOLD, £8,750.—WEILESLEY- 
SMITH (as above). 


STONE-BUILT MANOR 25 ACRES £7,500 
OMERSET. (Not isolated.) With fine views. Hall, cloaks, 3-4 reception, 10 bed- 
dressing, 2 baths. Central heating. Main services. Entrance lodge. Stabling, 
garages. Gardens and pasture. FREEHOLD.—WELLESLEY-SMITH (as abo e). i 


NEAR TAUNTON. CHARACTER HOUSE AND 25 ACRES. £6,250. 
OMERSET. 300-year-old, of manor type, well restored. 3 sitting, 6 bé —, 
bath. Co.’s electricity. Aga cooker. Garage for 2. Pretty gardens. Well nove 
small farmery and about 25 ACRES. FREEHOLD. Early possession.— WEL! "SLEY- 
SMITH (as above). 




















DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.i. 
(Est. 1884.) 








CHELTENHAM AND (ORTH 
COTSWOLDS 


G. H. BAYLEY & S NS 
(Established over three-quar °s of @ 


FOR SELECTED LISTS 
OF PROPERTIES 


Century.) - 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, A‘ On " 
27, PROMENADE, CHELT ‘HAM. 


Tel.: 3204 Tel, 2102.) 


EXETER. 
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Agents 


5, MOUNT ST., 





CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 








LONDON, W.1 


SHROPSHIRE 
1% miles of Trout Fishing. 


ee ee ee 


RGIAN HOUSE, 


us. Electric light, central heating. 


cottages. 
70 ACRES FOR SALE, 
( ‘UPATION AFTER THE WAR.) 

URTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Stre 


FACING SOUTH 
ition rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, addi- 


Grounds with 2 tennis courts, pond, 
ood, Orchards, kitchen gardens, and land. Inall 
FREEHOLD. 


Garage. 





a Apply: CURTIS 
(15,180) | 


SURREY 
NEAR WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE. 
Tadworth Station 6 minutes’ walk. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
Facing South, and situated away from other buildings. 


3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Parquet floors. 
All main services. i 


DOUBLE GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER. 
VERY PLEASANT GARDENS 


1% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


& HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


Central heating. 


A 


hall, 





(14,578) 


KENT 


Hildenborough 2 miles. 





FOR OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR 
MODERNISED RESIDENCE in a lovely position 
facing south, overlooking beautiful country. 

4 reception rooms, billiards room, 
2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages and flat. Bailiff’s a, , Outbuildings. 
Entrance TF and chauffeur’s cottage. 

HOUS ND RANG 

FUL GROUNDS with matured trees, tennis lawns and 
walled kitchen garden. Orchard, meadows and park, includ- 
ing frontage —- for buildings. 
FOR EHOLD. 


HENSON, 5, Ssount { Street, W.1. 


Lounge 
15 bedrooms, 


ARDENER’S 
E OF GLASSHOU SES. DELIGHT- 


About 40 ACRES. 
CURTIS & 
(16,491) 


Agents : 








LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


Gro. 3056. 





“tT 


-ISSESSION AT AN EARLY DATE BY ARRANGEMENT 


FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE 
Between BRACKLEY, TOWCESTER and BANBURY 


4 reception rooms, 8 principal aud 5 secondary bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, penne hall, kitchen (Esse Cooker), 
scullery, pantry, larder, brushing and drying rooms, e 











































MAIN ELECTRICITY WATER BY AUTOMATIC PUMP. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, WELL PLANNED 
= GARDENS AND PARK-LIKE GROUNDS, GRASS TENNIS COURT, ETo. 
STABLING: 8 loose boxes, saddle room. 2 GARAGES. Loft and 2 men’s rooms. 4 COTTAGES including lodge, 
2 other excellent modern cottages, and another cottage occupied by pensioner. 
; FARMERY of about 45 ACRES (half grass and arable) in high state of fertility, together with a 
CHARMING OLD SECONDARY RESIDENCE in a walled garden and with stabling, etc. (let on lease at £100 p.a.) 
n 
4 FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
For order to view, etc., apply to Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. (‘Tel.: Grosvenor 3056). 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
— Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
OF SURREY 
Near Tadworth. Convenient for Walton Heath and } Roneent sed Courses. 
: _— 
A WELL BUILT WELL LAID OUT GARDEN 
HOUSE in all 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception ABOUT 1% ACRES 
rooms, compact offices. , 
13: 
1.) GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER. PRICE £6,500 Freehold 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY, GAS es ae On 
AND WATER, MAIN DRAINAGE. COMPLETION. 
ll, 
ge. 
Y- 
Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (Central 9344/5/6/7) 
vl- a 
=f smomrron nono BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY coe 
= ONDON, 8.W.3 9 0152-3 
0. ae 
~ Van EFOLK COAST BARGAIN UNIQUE AND INTRIGUING 1 HOURS LONDON. GENTLEMAN’S UNIQUE 
ed Ma cent Views of Sea. River Estuary | LOVELY LITTLE SPORTING FARM ARLY 200 ACRES 
a Boc and Fishing. Two G@ ’ DEVON FARM 
y salle Gob cae. olf Courses 60 ACRES ANTS-BERKS BORDERS, very « 
me BOUNDED BY A RIVER. HALF A nice part near favourite market town XCELLENT HOUSE. 
ct ‘ MING MODERN RESIDENCE, MILE OF GOOD TROUT WATER. and Main line station. About 130 acres is Also COTTAGE. 
Pri pon two floors, very suitable for Glorious position. Heavily timbered. Near | Wéll-watered grass and gravel subsoil. | NEAR OKEHAMPTON. 80 Acres in 
ATH Nun’ House, School, Guest House, or Abergavenny. The Residence 400 years Good house with 4 bed and having main complete ring fence (42 grass). Charming 
o Home. 5 reception (one 40 ft. by old, built by the monks. 3 ft. thick Reg water and electric light. Bailiff’s house House in attractive garden. 4 bed, 2 recep- 
A ed, 3 baths. Main electricity, panelling. 2 large sitting rooms, 2 large | 224 2 cottages with co.’s water. Accredi- | tion, bath. Electric light. Accredited 
wi xu int, n parklands of 9 ACRES, drooms, bath. (Extensions could easily ted buildings for 36 with co.’s water and buildings and good Cottage. Allin excellent 
ES orchards. Immediate be made.) Farm buildings. Ancient grazing electric light installed. All in excellent condition. 
fa Possession. rights over the Black Mountains. condition and very suitable for a London FREEHOLD, ONLY £5,250 
'EEHOLD, ONLY £4,000. POSSESS! D N be Re nts. cost in easible. Immediate Possession. 
| a eae oo ee anate posenenetaael sion. Details of BENTALL, Bseoll appeont Prompt inspection advised. 
4 L, HorsLEY & BALDRY, 184, * BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. BENT 
B on Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) Immediate inspection” advised. | (Ken. 0152.) iis Brompton Road, RWS. Biker To1523 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 











PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF SALE 


THE WELL KNOWN THOROUGHBRED BREEDING PROPERTY 
EXNING HOUSE, NEWMARKET 


(THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE LORD GLANELY). 


By Direction of the Executors of the late Lord Glanely 


" 17 best bed and dressing ros 

AN EXTREMELY 4 bathrooms, Fe my and bi Hard; 

rooms, splen Offices and ; » 

ATTRACTIVE AND servants’ accommodatio; = 
VALUABLE ESTATE ELECTRICITY, CENTR 1 

: HEATING, COMPANY’S WATER 

of about : 


STABLING AND AMPLE G2 AGE 


522 ACRES ACCOMMODATION. 


FINE GEORGIAN 14 COTTAGES, 


MANSION, VERY WELL EQUIPPED 


Including THE 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, KI 
GARDEN AND PARK 


HEN 
WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES. 





ALSO FOUR SPLENDIDLY 


STUD FARMS 


EQUIPPED 


2 with superior Residences, 124 loose boxes and numerous 

convenient-sized paddocks, all having post and rail fences 

and shelter belts of good growth, with main water and 
electricity available. 


THE WHOLE AFFORDING EXCELLENT 
SHOOTING 





RED HOUSE STUD FARM, EXNING A RANGE OF BOXES 


Particulars from the Agents: JoHN D. WooD & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 














CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY (tel: 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 


CARDIGANSHIRE 38 ACRES £4,500 | DORSET £5,500 
| GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in lovely old grounds, ete., 


UTTOXETER, STAFFS. £5,000 7 | 


BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, perfectly | 
secluded, near the town, on a picked site. All built | 











OMMODIOUS STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 
1% miles small old Market Town. Hall, 4 reception, 


and laid out regardless of cost 20 years ago. 5 bed, bath, | 


2 large reception. Exceptional offices. 

Fine garage 3 cars. Lodge and really lovely grounds, 

2 ACRES. Highly recommended. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


All main services. 





ROSS-ON-WYE, MONMOUTH £7,000 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE of character, high | 


up, facing South. Hall, 3 delightful reception, 8-9 bed 
and dressing, 3 baths. Main electricity. “‘A and B’’ Cooker 
(Aga type). Capital buildings and cottage. 15 ACRES. 


Possession June, 1945. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





CHURCH STRETTON, Shropshire. £6,500 | 


THE CLD RECTORY. Roomy Georgian Residence 
with 3-4 good reception and 10 bedrooms or so. Main 
services. Old grounds of about 10; ACRES and usual 
buildings. Requisitioned at present. Sole Agents: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


11 beds, bathroom. Electric plant. Gravitation water. 

Extensive stables and garage. Walled gardens. Woodlands 

and pasture. 38 ACRES. Possession 1 vear. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


MERIONETHSHIRE 
With 1% MILES SALMON and TROUT FISHING 
£5,500 with 15 ACRES. £9,000 with 450 ACRES 
Lovely part of N. Wales. 
UNIQUE SPORTING PROPERTY with fine old 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE of character. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electricity. Spring water. Garage 4-5, stabling 6. Build- 
ings. One or more farms. Rough grazing and woodlands. 
Vacant possession of Residence. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


SOMERSET 21 ACRES £5,900 


FINE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER in glorious 
unspoiled country. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
Esse cooker. 2 cottages. 








rooms. Old gardens. More land 


| available. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


of about 134 ACRES. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
| 8 bed and 2 bathrooms. Main services. Cottage and 
buildings. Possession by arrangement. 


| CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
| 
| 





IDEAL FOR GUEST HOUSE 


NEAR WORCESTER £5,500 


Roomy GEORGIAN HOUSE well back from main 
road, in old walled gardens, etc., of about 7 ACRES. 
3-4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 8-10 bedrooms. 
services. Garage and stables. Possession. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


Main 





PEMBROKESHIRE £5,000 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in lovely unspoiled country 
| 3 reception, 8-10 bedrooms, bathrooms. Electric ligt. 
| Central heating. Garages & stables. Old world grounds 
of 3 ACRES. Requisitioned at present. 

' 


CHAMBELAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





“Fk 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 








By order of Executors—Major Dermot H. T. Hanbury, decd., and others. 


MAPLE & Co., Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Regent 4685) 





IMPORTANT SALE BY AUCTION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5 NEXT 


CASKETS OF JEWELLERY including Fine Diamonds; OLD ENGLISH SILVER including “Paul Storr’’ Dinner Service of 54 pieces, approx. 1,100 oz.; SHEFFIELD AND 


ELECTRO PLATE; 


On View, MONDAY, DECEMBER 4, 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


at 11 a.m. precisely. 


OLD POTTERY. PORCELAIN AND GLASS; Oil Paintings and Miniatures, Crucifixes, Priests’ Vestments, Old Lace 


MAPLE & CO. will SELL by AUCTION, at their AUCTION GALLERIES, 5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1944, 


Catalogues (3d. each) at Maple & Co.’s Offices, 5, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1, and at Tottenham Court Road, Wl 





TO EXECUTORS AND OTHERS. Maple & Co. will hold periodical sales at their AUCTION GALLERIES, 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, of Jewellery, Silver, 


Pictures, and Art Objects, and are prepared to accept such Items for Sale. 








By Order of Exors. Mrs. M. Fenton, decd., and others. 


At 17, LAMBOLLE ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. THE ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 


Bedrooom Suites, Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Cupboards, Bedsteads and Bedding 
Chests, Fine French Purplewood Cabinet, and other Cabinets and Tables, Louis Seize 
Birdcage with clock, Set of Chippendale Chairs, Dwarf bow-fronted and other Book- 
eases, Writing Tables and Desks, Sofa Tables, 17th-century Flemish Cabinet, Divan 
Suites, Settees and Lounge Chairs, Sideboards, Dining Tables, Bechstein Boudoir 
Grand Pianoforte, Ornamental Items, Pictures, PERSIAN, TURKISH, BOHEMIAN 
EXCELLENT CURTAINS. 


and AXMINSTER CARPETS. 
China, Glass. 


MAPLE & CO. will SELL the above by AUCTION as above on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 27 next at 11 a.m. On View SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 
9.30 to 4.30. Catalogues (3d. each) of the a G. tt: ee Court Road, W.1, 

el.: 


and 5, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


Apply: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. (Tel. : 


Regent 4685.) 





‘*CEDAR MOUNT,’’ 
124 and 126 Bus Routes. 


COSTLY MODERN FURNITURE and Contents of Residence. FINE QUAI. TY 
AXMINSTER CARPETS, Settees and Easy Chairs in hide, folkweave, ‘t¢., 
Mahogany and Oak Bookcases and Cabinets. Dining-room Appointments in Chi, en- 
dale style, Writing Tables, Set of Mahogany Chairs, Long-case and Bracket C!. °*ks, 
Radio Receivers, Cabinet Gramophone, Cottage Pianoforte, Mahogany and W ut 
Bedroom Suites, Porcelain Services, Ornaments. COLLECTION OF FINE GI. 3S. 
Oil Paintings, Modern Books, Electro Plate, Blankets, Linen, and Outdoor Ef °ts. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION on the Premises on DECEMBER 6 and follo’ ‘ng 
On View TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 9.30 a.m. to 4 ™- 
Catalogues (3d. each) of the Auctioneers: 


MAPLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and 5, Grafton Street, Bor 


Frigidaire, Radio, 


day at 11 a.m. 


Regent 4685.) 


MOTTINGHAM LANE, 8.E.9. 
Grove Park and Mottingham Stations. 


Street, W.1. (Tel. : Regent 4685.) 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams : 
« Estate, Harrods, Londor.’’ 


HARRODS 


34-36 HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Vaslemere 
Offices 





aie 


BANKS OF THE SEVERN ¢#4 


Handy for Bristol, Newport and the Western Midlands. 





Gn EE Maal, AE ok LO i Mins itl 





FASCINATING TUDOR RESIDENCE 
Approached through forecourt with Clock Tower. 


Larg: hall, 4 fine reception rooms, 12 or more bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good offices. 
AMPLE GARAGE AND STABLING. SMALL FARMERY. 4 COTTAGES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CO.’"S WATER. TELEPHONE. CENTRAL HEATING. 

GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK. 
LAKE OF 10 ACRES. WOODLANDS, PLEASURE GROUNDS, WALLED 

KITCHEN GARDEN. PASTURE AND ARABLE LAND. 
In all OVER 200 ACRES 
£12,500 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





HOME OF SINGULAR CHARM ‘°4 


In secluded grounds of great beauty and in a quiet road on high ground. 
Only about 12 miles North-west of Town. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Main drainage. 
Co.’s services. 
Central heating. Garage 2 cars. 


LARGE AND PRODUCTIVE 
ORCHARD, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ROCKERY, 
WOODLAND WALK, 
MASSES OF BULBS. 





In all About 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


: Inspected and recommended by 
HARRODS LTD, 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


40 MINUTES NORTH c.2 


In a high and healthy district, facing due South and commanding a fine view. 








MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room. Main water, gas and 
tricity. Fitted wash-basins in bedrooms. COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 


CIAL EMPLOYMENT OF ELECTRIC POWER. 2 GARAGES, WORKSHOP 
AND FINE OUTBUILDINGS. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,000 GUINEAS 


‘pected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 














SOUTH DEVON COAST c.2 


Occupying a pleasant position at Babbacombe, 5 minutes’ walk from sea front and from 
e Downs and 2 minutes from local buses. 





BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Lounge (32 ft. by 14 ft.), dining room, 7 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, bathroom. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. SITE AND MATERIAL FOR GARAGE, 


VERY ATTRACTIVE AND EASILY WORKED GARDEN 
FREEHOLD £4,250 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


GUILDFORD cA 
OVERLOOKING GOLF COURSE. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Facing south with magnificent views. 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


GARAGE, etc. 
MAIN WATER, GAS AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE, 
GOOD GARDEN. 


FRUIT TREES, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. 





1 ACRE 


£4,250 FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE es 


On high ground with beautiful views. 





CAPITAL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Convenient to a village and about 11 miles Cirencester. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 8 bedrooms (2 with h. & c.). 
GARAGE 3 CARS. 

Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light and gas. 


THE GROUNDS LAID OUT WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, COPSE AND GRASSLAND, in all about 


22 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
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SOUTHAMPTON: 
cng ennmyeaieael | O xX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.L, F.A.I. 
ERNEST FOX, F.8.1., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 





M FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. wees 
B. STODDARS-9OX, F.4.8.1., F-A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
H. INSLEY-FOX, PLA.6.1., A-A.D BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, P.A-L-P.A. 





HUNTLY LODGE, ABERDEENSHIRE 






THIS FINE STONE-BUILT 
MANSION 


AMPLE OFFICES. AGA COOKER. 
ELECTRIC PLANT. CENTRAL 
HEATING. TOWN WATER. 


In requisition, and needing renovation, 

but most suitable for a SCHOOL, 

INSTITUTION, COUNTRY HOTEL, 
or similar user. 


2 COTTAGES AND A 
MOST PICTURESQUE LODGE, 


AMPLE GARAGES, STABLES AND 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
Facing South and looking down a 
magnificent beech avenue. Close to Golf 
Course and a few minutes’ walk from 
Huntly Town. 


GRASS AND HARD TENN!S 
COURTS WITH PAVILION. 


VALUABLE WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN OF OVER 3 ACRES 


About 25 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, ae : GREENHOUSE, TOOL SHED 


8 large reception rooms. 


LARGE QUANTITY OF MATURED TIMBER, ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS AND FRUIT OF ALL KINDS. 
NEARLY 20 ACRES IN ALL. FREEHOLD, £6,000, TO CLOSE ESTATE 
Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST | BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTS 


5 miles from Lymington. 3 miles from Beaulieu. Standing on island site and commanding 
views of the Solent and Isle of Wight. | 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE | 

Facing South and in good order throughout SUBSTANTIAL STONE-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
a , 4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge | : ieee 
j (21 ft. by 17 ft., with stone | 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 [ 
fireplace), dining room, small | reception rooms, kitchen, L) Zoe SAR 
study, Kitchen with Sentry and complete domestic 
boiler and Aga cooker, gents’ | offices. 
cloakroom with lavatory basin. 
Electric lighting plant. Main 
water. Central heating through- 


\% mile from Station. 9 miles from Bath. 





Central heating. Main water. 
gas, electricity and drainage, 
Garage for 2 cars. Greenhouse, 


























out. Telephone. | potting shed, fruit store. 
Garage and stabling. The Gardens and Grounds are 
, nicely laid out and include 

Delightful paddock with gate flower garden, tennis court, 

leading to Forest. Attractive vegetable garden, well stocked 

garden with lawns, kitchen orchard. 

garden and fruit trees, the 

whole extending to an area of The whole comprising 

about an area of about 
_1¥% ACRES PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD : 
In addition there is a 1-acre field immediately opposite with Forest Rights which 1 v2 ACRES 
could be purchased at £500. 
The whole for Sale with Possession when Owner can obtain possession of House PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
_ recently purchased but at present requisitioned. 
For orders to view apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. | Tor particulars, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST | DORSET 
About 2 miles from a market town, 14 miles from Bournemouth, 
UNSPOILED DORSET Occupying a sheltered and secluded position and approached Almost adjoining the Ferndown Golf Links. 
11 miles from Dorchester. from a quiet road. 
SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED AND WELL-BUILT SMALL FREEHOLD 
SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 


SMALL FAMILY RESIDENCE 
IN GOOD REPAIR THROUGHOUT. ‘ 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 
4 bedrooms, boxroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen and good kitchen and complete offices. 


Offices. Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Telephone. Garages, 
garden shed and workshop. Potting shed. 


RESIDENCE 


Fitted with all comforts and conveniences. 


4 bedrooms (2 with basins h. & c.), bathroom, 2 sitting 
rooms. Kitchen. 


Ss i y i i ing si i Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Telephone. Garage. 
i otras taeeasia nan peeeienneapaigrngegae Attractively laid-out Grounds with productive fruit and 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, pasture land. In all about | vegetable gardens, tennis court, large paddock, the whole 
extending to an area of about 
6%, ACRES 


6 ACRES | PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD | 
Vacant possession of 9 ee and paddock Possession at the end of 1044. 





| SMALL GARDEN. 


POSSESSION JUNE 1945. 


‘hei | y t _ Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, for 
For appointments to view, apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old | For particulars apply: Fox _& Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- | Apply to Fox & pins Mae ce. 6 rnemouth, Ic 











Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. church Road, Bournemouth. Ss De ee eee 
SUITABLE FOR A RESIDENTIAL CLUB DORSET 
IN ONE OF THE MOST FAVOURED PARTS OF 4 miles from Wimborne. 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
THE NEW FOREST WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
On high ground commanding fine views. 3 miles from yachting facilities. | A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
A WELL-DESIGNED MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE | PROPERTY 


IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER, THOROUGHLY RE-CONDITIONED IN 1937, AND 
WELL FITTED THROUGHOUT. 

9 principal bedrooms each fitted lavatory basin, dressing room, 4 maids’ rooms, j 

4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, library and billiards room, excellent 


WITH COMFORTABLE HOUSE IN GOOD REPAIR. 


9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Lounge hall 


domestic offices. | Cloakroom. Good domestic offices. 
Main electricity and water. Aga cooker. 5 excellent cottages. Garages. Numerous | . 
outbuildings. Main electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. 
THE GARDEN AND GROUNDS ARE A FEATURE OF THE PROPERTY AND Attractive cottage. Garages. Stabling. 
CONTAIN MANY WELL-GROWN SPECIMEN TREES AND SHRUBS, TENNIS 
COURTS, ROCK AND ROSE GARDENS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND | THE GROUNDS INCLUDE WALLED-IN KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD. 
‘ LAWNS AND TENNIS COURT AND ARE TASTEFULLY LAID OUT WI! 
The whole extending to an area of about SPECIMEN TREES AND RHODODENDRONS. 
9 ACRES THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 10 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION CAN BE on™ 6 MONTHS AFTER HOSTILITIES PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) | 
Telephone: Bournemouth 2386 (Four lines) 




















No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR. 

Skilful blending of the choice 
imported wines and selected 
Herbs of which it is composed 
make VAMOUR the vermouth 
for the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
fortunate. 
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THE WINDAK SUIT 


i OFe .. . 


No. 


893 
6 





. «a good word to describe the supple- 
ness of the WINDAK flying suit, especially 
designed to give the utmost freedom of 
movement. Note, for instance, how 
WINDAK design has overcome the old 
handicaps of weight and bulk in flying 
kit; how clever cutting — such as at the 
knees —gives fullest freedom where 


Remember, every occasion 


with VAMOUR is aspecial one. most needed. Other ‘“ace’’ features 


are electric-heating, free ventilation, 
ample pocket room... It is a safe bet 
that WINDAK experience is destined to 
make life much more comfortable for 
the world and his wife when production 
is switched over to peaceful purposes. 


tHe Stue VERMOUTH 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
40, PICCADILLY, LONDON, w.!. 


BAXTER, WOODHOUSE & TAYLOR, LTD 
Queen’s Buildings, Stockport, Cheshire 











PRESOTIM 


THE FINEST WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED, By-Products Dept., 


Ve IATA AR 
lal 


1i3/5D, BUTE STREET, CARDIFF. Telephone : Cardiff 8750. 











49-441 








Wm. Grant & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Dufftown, Scotland. 
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Vol. XCVI. No. 2497 NOVEMBER 24, 1944 


Harlip 
MRS. E. BEDDINGTON BEHRENS 


Mrs. Behrens, who was before her marriage Princess Irena Obolensky, is the daughter of Prince and 


Princess Serge Obolensky. Her marriage to Major E. Beddington Behrens, M.C., took place in August 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 

2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, § 

COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


4 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE CITY CHURCHES 


HE proposals of the Bishop of London’s 

Commission for the future of the City 

Churches are more generally satis- 

factory than it had been expected 
they might be. The liberal compensation al- 
lowed by the War Damage Commission largely 
provides the cost of rebuilding churches, so 
that the Commission’s Report can state the 
principles that ‘‘no Wren church, not already 
destroyed or damaged beyond possibility of 
satisfactory restoration, should be removed”’; 
and “‘all those which survived the Fire of 1666 
should be retained as far as possible entire.”’ 
There are 45 churches in the City, of which 28 
have so far escaped serious damage, leaving 17 
destroyed or partly so. Approximately half of 
these, “‘because of their intimate connexion 
with the corporate life of the City, or of the im- 
portance of the spiritual work with which they 
are associated, or the architectural or historic 
features which survive’’ are recommended to 
be restored. Of the remaining eight or nine, 
half, it is proposed, should give place to church 
halls or institutes, with which the City parishes 
are almost unprovided but which, especially if 
a higher ratio of residence emerges in the 
replanned City, as is foreshadowed, will have 
many useful functions. This involves the 
complete elimination of only four or five 
churches, and the adjustment of the boundaries 
of eight or nine parishes. With the complex 
problems of tithe involved we need not, for- 
tunately, be concerned. But, in view of pro- 
posals made elsewhere for the sites of destroyed 
churches, it is important to note that, in the 
words of the Report, “it is an integral part of 
our scheme that the sites (of eliminated 
churches) should be sold and part at least of 
the proceeds used to equip and endow the 
proposed institutes’’ and for other necessary 
purposes. 

Thus all the churches of outstanding fame 
will be rebuilt. Among them will obviously be 
St. Giles Cripplegate, St. Lawrence Jewry, 
Allhallows Barking, St. Bride’s, St. Mary le 
Bow, St. Olave’s Hart Street. Those that will 
not be rebuilt will, no doubt, be lamented by 
some, but rather for the things that they con- 
tained, and which have perished irreplaceably, 
than for their visible architecture, with one very 
important exception—their towers. The Report 
says nothing about them, yet they are precisely 
the part of these churches that is familiar to 
all, exhibits Wren’s genius most vividly, and 
forms an integral, and beautiful, element in the 
City scene. Sir Edwin Lutyens, and the con- 
sensus of architectural opinion as expressed in 
the Royal Academy London Plan, have been 
emphatic on this point and that “where the 
tower alone remains, it should be repaired.”’ 
Incidentally, it is suggested, with good reason, 
in the City of London’s reconstruction report, 
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that where a church is rebuilt, or, owing to 
replanning, is more prominently displayed, 
‘“‘some character may be given to exteriors 
where none existed before.’’ The distinguished 
appearance of St. Stephen’s Walbrook, since its 
opening to view surmounted by a temporary 
light grey roof with cverhanging eaves, is a case 
in point of how sympathetic alteration of Wren’s 
external treatments (often severely limited by 
considerations of cost) may be justified. 

It has also been urged that the sites and 
yards of eliminated churches should be retained 
as gardens, incorporating the ruined church as 
both a memorial of the war and a picturesque 
monument. It is much to be desired that these 
open spaces may be preserved, but it is now 
clear from the Commission’s Report that 
Church finance cannot afford to forgo the great 
value of these sites. It is for City interests to 
decide whether these quiet and beautiful oases 
should not be a charge upon the Corporation. 


DOWN WHAT FAR AVENUES 


7 YHE blue smoke spirals through the gold-spun 

air 

And the mind sees the Cotswold farmstead merge 

With the white croft huddled at. Loch Rannoch’s 
verge. 


’ 


The eyes look westward over Bredon hill, 

But the ears catch the curlew’s bubbling cry 

Flung down on the pale sands from Cornwall's 
darkling sky. 


No savour of autumn fires but draws a spark 

From other fires, no bird-song but cascades 

Down what far avenues of time, down what dim 
glades. 


Spindrift of leaves, tossed on the rainy wind, 
Torn from the rowan’s shivering branch but now, 
Broke in green buds upon a lost, Arcadian bough. 


FrREDA C. Bonn. 


A NEW CRYSTAL PALACE 


HE news that the Crystal Palace is to rise 
again from its ashes will take effect in 

the sentimental and romantic quarters of many 
people. The very name is full of magic, and 
whether the new building, of steel and concrete, 
will quite live up to it remains to be seen. Will 
the sun glint on it as it did on its predecessor ? 
Whether or not the old Palace was a thing of 
great beauty, it was a great monument. It is, 
we are told, to be “a great national park of 
culture and amusement.’”’ The word ‘‘culture”’ 
has become a little suspect of late, whether 
because it has been driven too hard or because 
the Germans are so fond of it, but. music and 
pictures are good things under their own names. 
Whether fireworks come under the head of 
culture or amusement, it is to be hoped that 
the coruscating art of Mr. Brock will still find 
a place. To anyone who has ever experienced 
it in his distant youth; the sleepy drive home 
in the slow wagonette, with the head full of all 
the golden glories of that “grand pyrotechnic 
display”’ is a most tenderly cherished memory. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


OST of the political parties, and indeed 
Parliamentary groups drawn from some 

of them, published last year, when the Govern- 
ment’s promise of a more or less cut and dried 
long-term agricultural policy still stood, theirown 
ideas as to what that policy should be. Until now 
the Liberal National Party has been the excep- 
tion, and it,is no disparagement of their Report 
“Our Food and Our Farms” which has just 
appeared to say that it agrees in many features 
with the most important of its predecessors. 
Those predecessors have included Reports by 
all the great non-political agricultural bodies 
and their keynote has been as a rule the search 
for agreement, the sort of agreement to which 
all parties might be induced to subscribe and 
which is, perhaps, best exemplified by the 
Manifesto issued early in 1943 by Lord De La 
Warr and his eleven co-members of the House 
of Lords. The Liberal National Committee 
accept the nutritional approach of the Hot 
Springs Conference as a basis for national policy, 
and their suggestion for achieving the necessary 
co-ordination of guaranteed prices and imports 
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is that the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Food should be merged into a single 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, working jn 
concert with a Food Imports Commission. 
Save in the case of war reserves, however, the 
think that the State should not engage in buying 
and selling food. This should be done through 
the ordinary trade channels, and they lay much 
stress on the radical reorganisation of marketing 
and distribution through a National Marketing 
Commission. They accept the general system 
of private ownership of land and of private 
enterprise in its cultivation. For dealing with 
bad farming and inefficient landowning they 
would continue the Agricultural Executive 
Committees and would, in addition, establish 
Land Courts on the Scottish pattern. As \vould 
be expected the Committee emphasis: the 
importance of price regulation in the int-rests 
of the consumer, but make the busine: s-like 


suggestion that many classes of food wil need 
little or no regulation if the provisions f the 
Wheat Act of 1932—which so succe: sfully 


encouraged and stabilised the home prod ction 
of wheat at so small a cost to the consu ier— 
is extended to other commodities. 


POULTRY CONTROL 


HE shape of the problem of co-ope: ation 
between producers and distributors >osed 
by the Liberal Report is to be gathered from 
a most interesting one on Poultry Inc ustry 
Control just issued from the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College. This states, without hesi- 
tation, that the history of the poultry industry 
in the ’thirties shows total absence of any form 
of comprehensive business organisation for the 
industry in Great Britain. There were over half 
a million producers (compared with 160,000 milk 
producers and 145 pig producers) who were 
entirely sceptical of the advantages of packing 
stations control, levies and other forms of com- 
pulsion. The Poultry Industry Bill which did 
not reach the Statute Book because of the 
threat of war in 1939 would have forced upon 
the industry both stock improvement and 
marketing improvement. During the war 
drastic controls have been applied to the 
industry through foodstuffs rationing, prices 
and marketing. Nobody knows what the 
situation will be when the war ends with 
regard to the normal international flow of 
poultry produce or the sources of the industry’s 
food supplies. But it seems quite clear that 
unless marketing is controlled on a co-operative 
basis between producers, distributors and 
retailers—on the lines of ‘‘agricultural auto- 
nomy’”’ suggested in the Liberal Report—it 
will be necessary to replace the war-time 
controls by reverting to those proposed in 
the 1939 Bill. 


FLESH AND FOWL 


N the last war we had from Australia wild 
rabbits (a pest originally imported from 
Britain), and now New Zealand is said to be 
shipping us both venison and goat meat. The 
story of the red deer of New Zealand is too well 
known to need recapitulation at length, but 
it may be recalled that these animals also are 
a pest, and that some at least of them came 
from Windsor Great Park, whose stock in its 
turn came,in part from Germany. But, while 
we welcome the flesh from New Zealand, 
we may wonder regretfully about the fate 
of the fowl that used to come to us from 
overseas. What has happened to the tens of 
thousands of pheasants which came from China, 
to the geese which used to travel from Poland 
and Lithuania, to the wild ducks which Holland 
sold us, to the ryper (miscalled ptarmigan in the 
shops) which came from Scandinavia, anc to 
the thousands of capercailzie which the Fians 
shot in their forests and sent to London? ‘he 
geese have presumably gone to Germany (w»<re 
their greasy flesh is prized, even in normal times, 
above that of the more gamey but drier n 2at 
of the turkey), but we can only speculate about 
the various wild fowl. Wild life is, as a gen <al 
rule, relatively little affected by human ¢n- 
flicts. But the news of wild swine increasing 1d 
ravaging the plantations in the East Indies (as 
they increased and ravaged French viney: “ds 
in the last war) is all too likely to be tru. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOLES... 

by 
Vajor C. S&S. JARVIS 


E hears little of the state of the wood- 
pigeon population these times, and 
herefore is in doubt whether this 
nemy No. 1 of the War Agricultural 
Commit. es, so far as feather is concerned, 
in increased or decreased numbers, 


s prese 

i holding its own. My own exper- 
ences : ggest the latter, and I would also 
say th if any bird is capable of holding 
its owl Whatever the steps taken to cope 
with it, it is the wild pigeon. Some years 
ago I shut pigeons in the north of Ireland from 


hides co structed some 60 foot up in lofty trees, 
and fouid it a most satisfactory method as 
nearly every bird which came in to roost was 
within y shot. It requires something of this 
nature, ost carefully camouflaged in the 
branches, to outwit the wily pigeon, whose first 
flight into the trees where he intends to roost is 
almost invariably at a height which puts him 
out of range from the ground, and his return 
swoop downwards half a minute’ later seems 
usually to come from an unexpected quarter, 
catching the gunner on the wrong foot or the 
wrong way round so that things never pan out 
quite as they should. In other words, the even- 
ings when the pigeons come in as and where we 
would have them are almost as rare as the 
days on which the trout rise. 
*. 9 

N the south of England, where usually there 
Nf is a suitable clump of trees for roosting on 
almost every half-mile of the countryside, it 
is difficult to select the particular spinney 
which the pigeons have selected for the night’s 
quarters. On the occasion when one has chosen 
the right place the first few shots seem to warn 
the birds over a wide area that the wood is 
dangerous, and the various flights coming in 
from the stubbles and seed corn wheel off to 
the right or left to some neighbouring planta- 
tion which is unoccupied. 

The most satisfactory place for pigeon 
shooting that I know is North Caithness where, 
although there are a considerable number of 
birds, particularly during the Scandinavian 
migration season, there are no indigenous woods 
available for roosting in, for this is a treeless 
land. The pigeon flocks must of necessity go to 
one or other of the few sycamore or conifer 
clumps, planted in more or less recent years 
round the various country houses in the vicinity, 
and therefore when one goes out for the evening 
flight one is reasonably certain of having all 
the shooting the present cartridge situation 
allows. It is, however, a far cry and a rough 
journey from Hampshire to Caithness. 


* * 
* 


[* the matter of uncertainty of movement 
the pigeon reminds one of his cousin, the 
sand-grouse of the East, which seems to select 
by instinct a new watering-place every time an 
ettort is made to deal with him in his usual 
spot. In the days when I shot the senegal 
variety in the Libyan oases, and later the 
core 2d and imperial in Sinai, I would locate 
previously the exact pool where the birds had 
been -oming down to drink for the last week, 
only > see on the selected morning pack after 


pacl vinging in from:the desert, clean-cut 
agails" the morning sky, and one and all swing- 
ing 0 to some overlooked water half a mile 


away. The only occasions when the sand-grouse 
seen to come right for me were on those early 
mor $s when, returning from a partridge or 
duck soot with about half a dozen cartridges 
left \. che bag, or gunless from a night patrol, 
Tha ied on the entire population over a wide 
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F. Read 


HALF-TIMBERED WORK AT EAST HAGBOURNE, BERKSHIRE 


area flocking down to some tiny pool, and almost 
queueing up for their ration. 

I use the word ‘“‘wide’”’ with conviction 
for to my certain knowledge the sand-grouse 
in some parts of Libya fly in from the desert 
40 miles for their morning’s drink, and, having 
got their refreshment aboard, return immedi- 
ately to their feeding-grounds on a caravan track. 
This suggests those Sundays of other days, and 
the ‘“‘open to travellers only”’ licensing laws, 
when a strong as possible parade of the male 
population of the country villages would walk 
the regulation three miles to a neighbouring 
hostelry for their morning’s refreshment, meet- 
ing on the way the regulars of the place they 
were steering for outward bound on the same 
mission on the vice versa principle. One way 
and another, a law which compelled a man to 
walk six miles for his pint of beer on his day of 
rest was in the interests of maintaining fitness, 
and I imagine it became obsolete when the 
general use of the motor car made the distance 
limit of no account. 


* * 
* 


PROPOS of the inhabitants of Nigeria, 
who dye their chickens to protect them 

from the local hawks, one might quote, as an 
instance of birds being deceived by colour, the 


’ 





brown-necked raven of the East, who is a half- 
time scavenger and half-time bird of prey, and 
will killanything young enough to be defenceless. 
Apparently newly-born kids figure high on this 
raven’s list of provender, as they are plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of the villages. These 
small kids are almost invariably black, and one 
realised that the ravens connected this colour 
with kids by their movements whenever our 
Scottie went off the beaten tracks into the 
desert scrub in search of a rare hare. 
Immediately a pair of ravens would put in 
an appearance, swooping low over the dog, and 
sometimes settling quite close and hopping 
towards him. They were accustomed only to the 
large lemon and white pi-dog of the encamp- 
ments, but they realised that something was not 
quite as it should be only when the Scottie, 
infuriated by their attentions, sprang into the 
air at them with a savage snap. 
*,* 
HERE is a tendency nowadays on the 
part of writers on current affairs, public 
speakers, reviewers of books and others of that 
ilk to reprimand men of my period for looking 
back with pleasure on those peaceful comfort- 
able times in the ’90s and 1900s when there were 
no world wars, and apparently not the slightest 






898 


prospect of one. Not only are we censured for 
indulging in these happy memories now, but 
we are publicly castigated for having enjoyed 
those days in the past. According to our 
admonitors apparently we should have had some 
foreboding of what lay ahead which at that 
time had not shown as even a small cloud 
like a man’s hand on the horizon, It is my 
experience that reliable prophets are not a 
usual feature of present times, however plen- 
tiful they may have been in the days of the 
Old Testament, and there was certainly no one 
of the calling holding forth in the pre-last war 
period on the coming state of turmoil: which 
the year 1914 heralded, so how could we know 
what the future held, and layin a store of sorrow 
for the morrow? 
* a“ * 

3 ATHER ye rosebuds while ye may”’ was 

G a song our drawing-room sopranos sang 
in Edward’s days and, one way and another, 
itis nota bad motto to memorise and go through 
life with. We of that period also are blamed for 
having lived at ease and in luxury while the 
great mass of the population was exploited, 
underpaid and compelled to live in squalor, and 
an altogether unfair picture is drawn of those 
wonderful days which, we are told, were 
wonderful for some but horrible for others. 
Actually the percentage of people who lived in 
ease and comfort was immeasurably small, and 
even their ease and comfort would be considered 
as gross inconvenience to-day, while the vast 
majority had to put up with discomforts which 
sound almost unbearable in 1944, but which in 
those times were not regarded as discomforts 
at all, as we knew nothing else. The greater 
part of the so-called privileged classes lived in 
houses which were like ice wells in Winter, they 


ARLY in the nineteenth century, a 

native of the Ballachulish district of 

Argyll, known to have been endowed 

with the second-sight, insisted that he 
was perpetually witnessing armed men, in 
uniform, drilling in the field between the high 
road and the shores of Loch Leven. The uniform 
they wore, he declared, was unusual: he had 
never beheld the like of it before. When, in 
1860, the Volunteers came into being, that very 
field was chosen as the local drill-ground; and, 
thereafter, men armed and attired exactly as 
described by this native, thirty or forty 
years previously, deployed upon it. 
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went to bed in rooms where the temperature 
was below freezing point at times with the 
water in the jugs and bottles frozen in the 
morning, the baths were flat pans put behind 
screens in the draughtiest corner of the room, 
and bedrooms were lit by inefficient candles. 
Long drives with frozen feet in open dog-carts 
were a usual feature; there were railway 
journeys in unheated carriages with occa- 
sionally a luke-warm foot-warmer for which 
the hire was ls.; our theatres were cold and 
draughty, while most of our restaurants were 
heated on one side only. 
+ * 
HEN therefore modern scribes draw a 
harrowing picture of the farm-labourer 
of those days living in a tiny old-fashioned 
cottage on 15s. a week they forget that the 
cottage was quite warm and usually rent free, 
that the 15s. was worth at least £3 on the 
standard of life to-day, and that the farm-hand 
drew free coal, plus unlimited firewood, with a 
substantial rake-off in rabbits. They forget also 
that nobody was living in the standard of 
comfort we regard as usual to-day, and that in 
reality no one was quite as happy and 
comfortable as we think we were. One of the 
pleasing, but misleading, features of memory, 
which the Irishman says is the thing he forgets 
with, is that it recalls only the best and brightest 
of other days and draws a black-out curtain 
across all the rest. 


* * 
* 


DEAF correspondent, on the principle 
of that fellow feeling which makes us 
wondrous kind, asked me recently to call 
attention in these Notes to the fact that 
there is, so far as he knows, no Govern- 
ment recognition of, and no society to help, the 





HAUNTED BALLACHULISH 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 


Such prevision of events, which are often 
some considerable time off, is not uncommon 
among those possessing the faculty known as 
Highland second-sight. Neither is what one 
might term second-hearing, or pre-hearing. 
Andrew Lang, that graceful and versatile writer 
whom my father knew well, and one so authori- 
tative on matters mystic and mysterious, was 
credibly informed by ‘“‘a highly educated per- 
cipient”’ that five or six people, when travelling 
the road between Ballachulish and Oban in 
1881, were mystified by the noise of an invisible 
train approaching from behind them, although 
at that time there was no railway within many 































BALLACHULISH HOUSE 
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hard of hearing. The blind are the responsibility of 
several organisations, who do everything in their 
power to overcome this disability by the teaching 
of trades and professions, and the printing of 
books in Braille type, but the deaf must fend fo; 
themselves. This matter has now been raiseq 
in the House of Lords, and Lord Templemore 
in reply to the Duke of Montrose stated that 
the Medical Research Council would, he hoped 
recommend a standard model hearing aid to be 
sold at a moderate price. 

There are a variety of deaf aids on the 
market at the present time, and many of them 
are so efficient that with them the most serioys 
cases of deafness can hear easily, but the high 
prices of these instruments—twenty cuineas 
and upwards—puts them quite beyond the 
reach of the man or woman with smal! means. 
The same high costs are a feature of al] repairs 
effected, and also of all spare parts and 2place- 
ments. In other words deaf aids are at the 
present time a luxury for the well-to-'o only. 




















* * 
* 






NE of the unfortunate results of t.\is war, 

with its redundancy of high ex» losives 
affecting the civil population as well as all the 
Services, is a great increase in those with d maged 
ear drums, and, though the aurists may effect a 
few cures, the great majority will serv: a life 
sentence, which means partial inefficien:y in an 
overcrowded world. It is to be hoped, now 
attention has been called to this matizr, that 
the Medical Research Council will take the steps 
necessary in their organisation to ensure the 
supply at cost price of two or three different 
types of instruments of their own invention and 
construction to suit all certified cases of 
deafness. 



















miles. Lang proffered the explanation that, at 
the moment they heard the strange rumbling 
to which they all testified, surveyors were 
engaged in the locality in deciding upon the 
line which the projected railway track should 
take. It was not until 1903, however, that the 
track was laid, part of which follows the align- 
ment of the old Oban-Ballachulish road at the 
spot where the invisible train was heard. 
Mention of Andrew Lang recalls the circum- 
stances told him by the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Stewart (that estimable Gael better known to 
us as Nether Lochaber) in which one of the 
latter’s}parishioners, a woman, summoned him 
to the door of his manse one 
day to draw his attention to a 
rock by the shore of Loch Linnhe 
that ‘‘shone like a kind of 
phosphorescent brilliance.” 





















“No, not at all!’’ insisted 
the woman when Dr. Stewart 
sought to explain what they 
were seeing as a luminous effect 
probably produced by gas from 
decaying vegetable matter. “A 
corpse will be landed there lo 
morrow !”’ she prognosticated, in 
slow and deliberate tones. 








Investigation showed that 
there was no decaying matter, 
such as rotting seaweed, to 


account for this strange pheno- 
menon. On the morrow, how- 
ever, a boat bearing a coffined 
corpse was rowed ashore at this 
point, and, on disembarkation, 
the coffin, on its way to the 
local burying-ground, was set 
down at the base of tha: very 
rock. 


To learn that Balla: 
House and its environs are! 
ed will not surprise 4 
familiar with this locality, 
least knowledgeable about - shis- 
tory. Not far off, on the G lows 
Hill, and overlooking the -erry, 
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James Stewart of Acharn (better known to 
history and to literature, perhaps, as James of 
the Glen) was hanged in 1752 “‘for a crime of 
which he was not guilty.’’ So one reads, and 
not without historical justification, on the some- 
what crude monument erected to his memory 
on this very spot in 1911 by the Clan Stewart 
Society. Ballachulish has never lost its sough 
of those days of dread and tragedy that befell 
Appin, and indeed so much of the West High- 
lands, when the Duke of Argyll, as Lord Justice- 
General of Scotland, pursued his hereditary 
enemies so unrelentingly, and brought at least 
one of them to trial before a packed jury of 
Campbells at Inveraray, and on a spurious 
charge which cost him his life. Who was it 
wrote that James Stewart had been “‘ judicially 
murdecred’’? Certainly, one is justified in 
sharing R. L. S’s. view, so well expressed in 
Catriona, that ‘‘ James was as foully murdered 
as though the Duke had got a fowling-piece 
and stalked him.”’ 

The Ballachulish folks still speak in 
whispers of Allan Breac Stewart, the elusive 
fisherman who, on a morning well remem- 
bered, left Ballachulish House with his rod, 
but never returned with his catch—that dark- 
eyed fellow of about thirty Sum- 
mers, tall and round-shouldered, 
pock-marked and slightly knock- 
kneed, clad in a blue bonnet and a 
dun-coloured great coat, with a short, 
black coat underneath it, “having 
laid aside his French clothes, which 
were remarkable.” 

This ancient home of the Appin 
Stewarts was re-built after being 
burnt down in 1746; andit wasin one 
of the rooms of the earlier Ballachulish 
House that, some fifty-four years 
before-—on February 12, 1692, to 
be precise—Major Duncanson sat 
with quill in hand, subscribing those 
fateful words to Captain Robert 
Campbell of Glen Lyon: ‘‘ You are 





hereby ordered to fall upon the 
Rebe!'s, the M‘Donalds of Glenco, and 
putt .!! to the Sword under Seventy, 
ney e to have a special care that 
the o! 


Fox and his sons doe upon no 
acco’ escape your hands. This you 







are to putt into executione att fyve 
of th» clock precisely, and by that 
time, or verie shortly after it, I’le 
strive ‘o be att you with a stronger 
part ” 





> scene of the massacre les 
ile or two from Ballachulish. 





but 
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Ballachulish House and its immediate 
surroundings are assuredly ghost-thronged. 


A certain Stewart of Appin, who is believed 
to have suffered an unromantic end, visits it 
at intervals. In phantom form, he gallops up to 
the door, dismounts, and then vanishes on the 
threshold. On the long road leading to the old 
house, lined on one side with beeches, the clatter 
of horses’ hooves has often been heard; and a 
phantom rider has been seen, as often, in the 
act of dismounting. This approach was ever a 
place of dread to the neighbourhood; and few 
there are in this part of Appin who would dare 
tread it alone between dusk and dawn. 


I think it is Miss D. K. Broster, author 
of The Flight of the Heron and_ other 
charming narratives, who records somewhere 
the story of the apparition which a tinker 
child saw by the mound near the gate of 
Ballachulish House, one September evening. 
The kindly mistress had been in the habit of 
supplying with milk some tinkers, who had 
pitched their tent by the ferry. Of an 
evening, a dour little lad of ten or there- 
abouts came to fetch the milk, accompanied by 
his smaller sister. One evening, however, he 
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failed to turn up. When, on the following morn- 
ing, he arrived at this hospitable door, he was 
as a changeling. Excitedly, he strove to explain 
how, the previous night, he had set off up the 
beech road for the milk, as usual, but had never 
reached his destination. Scarcely had he got 
past the gate, it appears, when he noticed, 
under the tall trees by the mound, two chairs, 
and a table upon which was spread a meal for 
two persons. Close to the table stood a lady, 
whom he did not know, but whom he imagined 
to be a member of the household, waiting for 
someone to arrive. As he thought she wanted 
to speak to him, he approached her. Suddenly 
he became aware of something unusual about 
the setting. Fear now seized him, and he turned 
and fled for the encampment by the ferry, 
followed by his little sister. 

In great pother, he tried to explain to his 
mother what he had seen under those shadowy 
trees by the mound. The tinker’s wife accom- 
panied him to the scene, but could see 
nothing there such as might account for his 
story. There were neither traces of chairs and 
table, nor of any lady awaiting the arrival of 
a guest. Everything seemed perfectly normal. 

That the lad had seen an apparition of 


oem — 
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AND THE APPIN HILLS 


THE MOUNTAINS OF ARDGOUR 


some sort there is little doubt. And it was 
greatly to the mistress’s regret that, when she 
set out for the tinkers’ bivouacs by the 
ferry, in the hope of eliciting some further de- 
tails from the woman and her little son, she 
discovered that the tribe had struck camp and 
disappeared. 

Yet another strange visitation is associated 
with Ballachulish House. 

Not many years ago, the parents of that 
fervent Jacobite, the late Sir Harold Boulton 
(who is best known to us, perhaps, as editor 
and part-writer of that incomparable collection, 
Songs of the North) rented it for the Summer 
months from Lady Beresford, who then owned 
it. At Ballachulish, and in company with 
Annie MacLeod and Malcolm Lawson, Sir 
Haroid was busying himself with preparations 
for the publication of the first volume, his ear 
ever attuned to what was unusual, and even 
spooky. Over the hills, to the north-west, lies 
Clan Ranald’s Moidart, where, a year or two 
previously, he conceived his Skve Boat Song. 
Negotiations for the taking over of Ballachulish 
House had been conducted by correspondence 
in the Spring; and final arrangements were 
made at an interview Lady Beresford had with 
Mr. Boulton, her prospective tenant, before 
any member of his family had even seen the 
place. At this interview, Lady Beresford 
casually mentioned a little 


lady who flitted through 
the rooms during the night- 
time. 

“Well, well! If she 


visit me, I shall offer her a 
chair, and ask her to sit 
down and talk to me,”’ said 
Mr. Boulton, quite unaware 
that he already knew the 
little lady intimately. 

Long before there was 
any suggestion of the 
Boultons’ taking up residence 
here that Summer—indeed, 
years before any member of 
the family even knew of 
the existence of Ballachulish 
House—Mrs. Boulton fre- 
quently spoke of an unknown 
residence, beautifully situ- 
ated, about which = she 
dreamt vividly. Of the loca- 
tion of this dream-house of 


hers, she could give her 
family no idea. Yet, she 


often mentioned it, and ina 
manner revealing her famil- 
larity with every nook and 
corner of it. ‘‘I dreamt of 
my house again last night,”’ 
she would announce at the 
breakfast-table. ‘‘I wonder 


where it can be!”’ 
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FROM THE SHORE OF LOCH LINNHE 


Sir Harold Boulton frequently alluded to 
the thrill his family experienced when, on their 
arrival at Ballachulish House that Summer, his 
mother remarked to Lady Beresford, as ,she 
met them at the door, “It is very kind of you 
to delay your departure, in order to show us 
over the house; but you need not have troubled, 
as I know every inch of it by heart, and am 
familiar with every room, every passage, and 
every cupboard.”’ 

““Now I know who the little lady is who 
has haunted my house for years,’’ Lady 
Beresford instantly responded, ‘‘and even comes 
and sits by my bedside at night. I know you 


by sight as thoroughly as you know my 
house.” 

Mrs. Boulton soon demonstrated her 
knowledge of the house when being shown 


over it a few minutes later. She actually en- 
quired of Lady Beresford about a staircase— 
one which had fallen into disuse years before, 
and had been walled off from sight. 

For the authenticity of this story, Sir 
Harold himself used to vouch. During all the 
years that his mother had enjoyed her dream- 
house, there never was the least suggestion of 
anything sinister or even unpleasant about it ; 
and nothing of an untoward nature ever befell 
either her or Lady Beresford after their 


LOCH LEVEN FROM THE FORESHORE AT,BALLACHULISH 








first physical reception of each othe; 
on the doorstep of the old, haunteq 
house. Sir Harold believed, however 
that his mother now ceased to visit 
Ballachulish in her dreams, and that 
Lady Beresford was never visiteq 
again by the little lady who, for years 
had haunted her home so persi stently 
and sat with her by her bedside. ° 

The Boultons’ sojourn at 
Ballachulish House that Summer was 
one of uninterrupted bliss. None of 
the family thereafter had any psychic 
experience there. But the footman 
declared that he had seen a ghost 
walk through the pantry wali. This 
footman once dropped a tray of 
coffee-cups on the drawing-roo: 1 floor 
in Hertfordshire, on hearing «ld Mr. 
Boulton, after a dinner-party, ‘iarrate 
to his guests the story culm nating 
in the frank words with whic’: Lady 
Beresford had greeted his wife on 
the threshold of Ballachulish House. 


* * * 


Let us revert for a mor 


nt to 
the matter of the Appin J ystery, 


as it is called, since no one © et can 
say who fired the shot, aithough 
everyone believes James Stewart to 
have been innocent of any con plicity. 

Many years ago—just how many, | cannot 
say—a servant girl named Janet MaclInnes, 
while herding cows in the steep glen immedi- 
ately behind Ballachulish House, found an old 
gun in the heart of an elder-tree. She took it 
down to old Mr. Stewart of Ballachulish, who, 
on setting eyes upon it, instantly exclaimed: 
“That, Janet, is the Black Gun of Misfortune !”, 
this being the name given by the Gaels to the 
weapon which, in disposing of the Red Fox, 
brought such dool and woe upon this country- 
side, nigh two centuries ago. For many a day, 
Janet’s gruesome find was to have been seen 
at Ballachulish House. 

Now, there is one room in this house more 
haunted than the others. Doubtless, it is the 
room in which half a dozen local stalwarts, 
on the morning of James’s execution, bound a 
certain young man, in order to restrain him from 
hurrying to the Gallows Hill to make such con- 
fession as would have substantiated the victim’s 
innocence : doubtless, too, it is the room where, 
according to Andrew Lang, and also to people 
living at the present time, strange noises and 
knockings are heard. Who was that young 
man? Was he the murderer? Was he Donald 
MacDonald Stewart, nephew of old Mr. Stewart, 
to whom Janet brought the gun she had found? 

Do you wonder that this neighbourhood is 
phantom-haunted ? 
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By ARNOLD LEESE 


OME people do not get on with males, 
but I like them. It never seems to me 
air to expect a mule to behave like a 
iorse. Often you hear it said “‘I don’t 


like cs,’ but behind this antipathy you will 
genere -y find that cats are expected to behave 
like d zs; because, being cats, they cannot, 
thev ire often regarded as disappointing 
anim: whose acquaintance it is hardly worth 
while cultivate. 


» factis that mules have much in common 
with « ts, far more than they have with horses, 
and i: nitely more than cats have in common 
with « 0gs. 

> mule gets his brains and his tempera- 


ment om his father, who is an ass only in the 
zoolo. -al sense, being anything but stupid. It 
isnot upidity which causes the family donkey 


tone so much urging and encouragement on 
the ward journey when he is taking the 
child: 1 for a drive; nor is it stupidity that 
make it almost impossible to train a mule to 
jum} hurdle when ridden. In both cases, the 
action which is being forced upon the animal 
is one which, he feels, profits him not at all; 
in the first case, the donkey knows quite well 
that stick will never be applied with enough 
vigour to hurt him; in the second case, the folly 
of jumping a hurdle when you can go round it 
seem. from the mule’s standpoint, so stupen- 
dous that it is worth any amount of thrashing 
rather than to submit to it. The attitude may 
be, in both cases, somewhat spoil-sport, but it 
is certainly not stupidity. 

Mules, like cats, have a very fair share of 
brains, but they do not usually expend their 
talents with any generous object. By nature 
they are self-centred and cautious, anything but 
“sportsmen.’’ If you want to see the better 
side of mule or cat, you have to work for it; the 
confidence of these animals can be won, par- 
ticularly if the attempt is begun during colthood 
or kittenhood. Once your mule or cat associates 
your presence with complete safety, everything 
else is easy and you will find he has affection 
to spare. A dog gives his affection generously, 
and a horse his services, often to unworthy 
masters; but a mule never. He must be sure 
that he is in good hands, and can only be per- 
suaded to it by experience. Once he becomes 
satisfied about it, you can do anything with 
him that is reasonable, but nothing which seems 
stupid to him, like jumping hurdles. 

Personally I find it attractive to gain the 
affection and confidence of an animal which is 
naturally suspicious and cautious. 

The genius of a mule or a cat, if genius it 
can be called, is spent upon the serious business 
of self-preservation, and the well-being of 
Number One. But if the cat has nine lives, the 
mule must have at least ten. 


Compare the behaviour of a tired mule with 
that of a weary horse when a return to the 
stable is made after a hard journey. As soon as 
the harness is off, the mule is lying down, some- 
times even before there has been time to get a 
good bed of straw under him; a horse will fidget 
and wait until all the men have gone away 
and the stable is quiet before he, in his turn, 
will get down to it and take his rest. 


And mules think! A mule once played a 
trick on me that in a lifetime’s experience with 
animals I have never known a horse resort to. 
Liquid medicine had to be administered, and 
the usual procedure was adopted of throwing a 
Tope over a beam, making a fixed loop in the 
en of the rope, passing it under the noseband 
of ‘he head-collar and then into the mouth, 
an then pulling on the rope until the mouth 
Wwe raised a little above the level of the 

‘low.’’ The medicine was then carefully 
pe red into the side of the mouth from a bottle. 
. only horses which cannot. be “drenched” 
= 1S Way are those which really fight. But 
th ule used his brains and did not get excited. 
und the medicine not altogether pleasant 
> dalate, and so, mule-like, distrusted 
he ‘ly both it and everybody connected with 
it. ‘e could not get his head down so as to let 
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the stuff run out 
of his mouth. So 
he deliberately 
stood up on his 
hind legs like a 
circus-horse every 
time he received 
a mouthful, which 
position of course 
enabled him to get 
his throat at a 
higher level than 
his mouth, so that 
the stuff ran out 
on to the floor. 
In the end he de- 
feated us until we 
made a _ counter- 
attack by giving 
him a “‘ball”’ (pill) 
instead. 


The difference 
in temperament 
and outlook be- 
tween horse and 
mule is well illus- 
trated by their 
relative behaviour 
when being chloro- 
formed for an 
operation. The 
chloroform is ad- 
ministered on a 
sponge inside a 
special cylindrical- 
shaped muzzle 
which covers nose 
and mouth, the 
animal of course 
having been 
thrown down with his legs tied. Horses always 
react the same way; mules also react the same 
way, but not like horses. The horse, as soon as 
he smells the chloroform, loses his nerve and 
begins to struggle violently; the very struggling 
increases also the rate of breathing, and so, of 
course, the rate at which he takes in the fumes; 
with the proper dose, he goes under, unconscious 
for any surgical operation, in 10 minutes. 

Not so our mule. He does not get excited 
at all. He seems to say to himself: ‘Great Oats! 
What’s this funny smell? I dislike it and think 
it evil. Darned if I will breathe it.’’ So he stops 
breathing for as long a time as he can hold 
his breath. When he can stand it no 
longer, he gives a great gasp and stops again, 
and so on. The result is that it takes much 
longer to get a mule ‘“‘under”’ than it does a 
horse, and you have to use a bigger dose into 
the bargain. 

During the latter part of the last war, I 
was veterinary officer to a big R.A.S.C. depot 
which had the job of replacing horse-casualties 
in transport units at the front. This work in- 
volved trying out strange horses so that they 
could be properly paired for issue. Of course 
it was not uncommon for animals to run away 
on their trials. When that happened, word was 
sent to me and I would ride to the scene to 
do first-aid on any injured animals. With horses, 
it was usual to find the animals hurt more or 
less severely. But with runaway mules it was 
quite a different picture. The wagon might be 
in splinters; the driver might be badly injured 
or even killed; but invariably the mules would 
be found grazing peacefully by the side 
of the road without a mark on them. After 
a number of fruitless journeys after runaway 
mules which did not provide me with work, I 
stopped going where mules were concerned. I 
concluded that when mules run away, it is not 
because they are frightened but because they 
think it fun. 

In the Army in the last war, we had a 
number of totally blind horses and mules for 
which work was to be found at the bases. The 
blind horses, with absolute confidence in their 
drivers, thrived so well that you could recognise 
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them at a distance because of their fatness. 
But it was asking too much of mule-nature to 
expect blind mules to be a success. They were 
not, because they would place no confidence in 
strange drivers or, indeed, anything but seeing 


for themselves; and as they could not see, 
they would not work. 


It so happens that most mule breeding (by 
a jackass out of a mare) is carried on in ‘“‘ Dago”’ 
countries where the treatment the animals get, 
particularly in the process of breaking-in, is, to 
say the least, rough and ready. This is enough 
to destroy the chance of getting the wary mule 
to put his trust in man. So they grow up think- 
ing they know a lot better than their masters, 
and that is why there are so many biters and 
kickers among them. When a British soldier 
has to take charge of them, he has therefore 
every reason to be nervous of them; a mule 
standing in a stall has a big advantage over a 
man who approaches it from behind, and a mule 
can ‘“‘cow-kick’’ with a long reach forward and 
sideways as well as backwards. This very ner- 
vousness on the part of the soldier makes it 
more and more difficult for the mule, which 
senses it, to learn to rely upon his judgment. 
He remains a rebel, a kicker and a biter. Only 
by long service under a really animal-sensed 
and sympathetic man can mule-nature be 
overcome. 

Even during my own lifetime, cats in this 
country have been more and more adopted as 
real pets instead of being regarded as mere 
mouse-catching chattels unworthy of much 
notice, especially by men. Already, as a result, 
they have a greatly diminished fear of strangers ; 
they have become emancipated, and, as they 
are better understood, their suspicious, cautious 
outlook on life is becoming modified. 


If the British Army bred and reared all 
its own mules, the animals would soon lose the 
evil reputation that has been thrust upon them 
by men who did not understand them; either 
mule or cat which has never known ill-treat- 
ment lives its life believing in man, using its 
mule- or cat-sense on the basis that man is 
safe and trustworthy. 


OLD ENGLISH CANDLE-SNUFFERS—I]I 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


MONG the most decorative of snuffers 
were those of burnished or damascened 
steel, made chiefly at Wolverhampton 
and Birmingham. All hand-wrought, 

they were of the most delicate craftsmanship. 
Steel-toy makers, those craftsmen experienced 
in the manufacture of small steel objects such 
as buckles, sugar-nippers, etc., were entirely 
responsible for Georgian steel snuffers. They 
worked in their own homes, converting the tiny 
front room into a workshop in which the whole 
family was employed. Steel, supplied by the 
merchant giving the order, was heated in small 
portable charcoal fires, kept alive by small 
treadle-operated bellows. Charcoal was obtained 
from the numerous nomad burners in the vast 
forest stretching from the outskirts of Wolver- 
hampton to the banks of the Severn a dozen 
miles away. ;On alow bench beneath the window 
were a couple of small anvils, a rack of swages, 
a small hand press and several hammers of 
varying weights. These were the essential tools 
required by the snuffer-maker and his wife ; 


A GEORGIAN SNUFFER-STAND 


(Left) STEEL, 
(Middle) DATED 1775. 


WITH SILVER HANDLES. 
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(Left) STEEL SNUFFERS WITH 
GEORGE III SNUFFERS OF SIMPL 
18th-CENTURY SNUFFERS: 


polishing was done by the children. As crafts- 
men were gradually absorbed into factories, the 
individualistic note of snuffer design began to 
fail and by the time of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 crudely finished cast-iron snuffers won the 
day. 

A feature common to all English snuffers 
is the spike projecting beyond the box: its 
purpose was for straightening the curling wick 
before snuffing. Snuffers varied from 4 ins. to 
6 ins. in length, boxes being found in several 
shapes: oval, rectangular, lozenge, semicircu- 
lar, barrel, often fluted and engraved. Large 
examples are supported by three feet, one 
beneath each handle bow and one under the box. 


Early nineteenth century. 


(Right) DATED 1757; MADE BY A. QUANTOCK 


SILVER HANDLES. 


944 


About 1700. 
E DESIGN. (Right) A PAIR OF 
STEEL WITH SILVER HANDLES 


(Middle) 
LATE 


(Below) LATE 17th-CENTURY SNUFFERS 
WITH AN UPRIGHT STAND 


Decorated with straight gadrooned borders 
and octagonal foot 
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(Leff) 


SNUFFER TRAY 


LVER SNUFFER AND STAND, MADE IN 1670 BY WILLIAM COMYNS. 


TRAY, DATED 1677 


WITH HANDLE 


Early Georgian 


Small snuffers have a short foot beneath the 
box. 

One great problem of the snuffer was that 
if more than one candle was snuffed at a time, 
the charred end fell from the container as the 
blades were re-opened. For almost a century 
ingenious steel-toy makers experimented with 
devices designed to obviate this trouble. The 
first mechanical snuffer appeared in 1749 
patented by Benjamin Cartwright of the 
Strand, London. Two or three years later he 
was also making metal mounts for 
Battersea enamels. 

Christopher Pinchbeck, origin- 
ator of that untarnishable gold-like 
metal so beloved by Georgian 
jewellers, patented another mechani- 
cal snuffer in 1776. Several types 
of snuffers made in the nineteenth 
century had automatic slides lifted 
and released by opening and 
shutting the snuffer, preventing the 
cut-off portion from dropping out. 

A barrel-shaped snuffer made on this 
principle had great popularity. 

_ Samuel Hobday of Birmingham 
in 1810 invented a snuffer without 
Sprinvs, the shutter opening and 
falline mechanically. This was 
achic ed by having a concealed lever 
Work ng by an eccentric on the 
hing Shortly afterwards he pro- 


Snuffers were sometimes made to fit into 
an opening in the tray of bedroom candlesticks 
to which they were attached by a chain. But 
more usually they paired with a tray of their 
own, a new luxury at the Court of Charles II 
when every woman of fashion must boast a 
“pair of silver candlesticks, snuffers and a 
snuffdish.’’ On this tray lay the snuffer at rest, 
its practical use being as a receptacle for the 
severed snuff, preventing damage from grease 
dropped while snuffing. Carolean snuffer trays 
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(Right) SILVER SPRING SNUFFERS WITH 


were heart-shaped at one end and followed the 
outline of the snuffers. 

Some snuffers dating from about 1695 were 
fitted into an upright stand supporting a socket 
and rising from a broad, octagonal plinth, 
bordered with gadrooning. Another type made 
during Georgian days had a broad moulded 
foot with an ornamented pierced steel vertical 
plate supporting two crutches upon which the 
snuffers rested horizontally. 

. Early 18th-century trays were oblong and 
often fitted with a handle. They became 
standardised as oblong with the ends slightly 
raised, incurved at the sides, a raised rim and 
usually legless. About 1785 an elongated oval 
became fashionable, and in 1800 the four-lobed 
pattern was made to accommodate a pair of 
cone extinguishers in addition to the snuffers. 
A heavy style of ornament was introduced about 
1810, imitating the rococo of the previous 
century, but with clumsy effect. Snuffer trays 
for the next quarter of a century were overladen 
with florid mounts on which shells and foliage 
were combined. Papier maché and japanned 
ware snuffer trays were colourful features. in 
the mid-century, followed by trays of petit- 
point needlework framed under glass. A design 
of roses and their leaves, enclosing a pair of 
snuffers worked in the finest steel beads and 
exactly reproducing those set above it, had a 
notable vogue. 

Douters or out-quenchers, used to extin- 
guish the candle flame, were similar to snuffers, 
but in place of cutting-blades and box were 
two discs between which the burning wick was 
nipped. It was customary to instruct the 
servant to ‘‘dout the candle,’’ meaning “‘do 
out the candle.’’ Some steel snuffers have 
douters welded to the end of the spikes, but 
these are rare. Douters were superseded by the 
conical extinguisher, usually attached to the 
candlestick or snuffer stand. 

Mr. Hughes’s first article on this subject appeared 
in COUNTRY LIFE of October 27. 








duce sauffers without either springs 
orl: ors, In 1837 Henry Shrapnell 
of yswater devised a system 
of es fitted into the back of 
the < \tainer to impale the wicks. 
Tricl -nuffers were also made, but 
were ever popular: forcible 
Spri and triggers working like 
tho: a gun were the chief type. 
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SILVER SPRINGLESS SNUFFERS AND TRAY, DATED 1682 
The handle of the tray is flat openwork 
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CHARTERS, SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE—I| 


THE HOME OF MR. FRANK PARKINSON 








A country house on the traditional scale but of 
contemporary design, utilising modern equip- 
ment to an unusual extent. Completed 1938; 
architects: Adie, Button and Partners. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 




































































HE erection of a country house ot 
the size and distinction of Charters 
would be a notable undertaking at 
any time. Less so in the eighteenth 


century, to the mansions of which epoch itis —, 
comparable in scale, and, as we shall find, > » 
perhaps unexpectedly, in plan and design, J % : 


vet even then such as to be entered on the 
list of the year’s architectural events. In 
the years between the wars, and especially 
those immediately preceding 1939, few large 
country houses were built. Probably no 
period since the Civil War and Common- 
wealth saw so little building of that type. 
The student of English domestic architecture, 
seeking to trace the contemporary form being Rs 

assumed by the Tudor, Georgian, and Vic- % pas racy fe bm ys 1) aarvad 

torian tradition of country houses, was . bk tcllcedel eran tsa: 

forced, subsequent to those designed by Sir ’ ‘ 

Edwin Lutyens, Sir Reginald Blomfield, and Wim ‘ 





some representatives of the Edwardian epoch, F 

to satisfy himself with restorations or adapta- 1.—_THE NEW HOUSE, SEEN ACROSS THE PARK 

tions of old buildings, and a limited number The affinity to a classic Georgian house in its landscape is very noticeable 

of smaller or medium-sized houses of con- 

temporary character. that have so continually in the past been as head of a great engineering firm, naturally 


The completion of Charters was, there- associated with the builders of country had regard to the use of labour-saving and 
fore, a significant event and the architects houses, particularly agriculture. Both here mechanical equipment, which has been-used 
have resorted to no half measures. Mr. Frank and on a larger scale in Hampshire, where here to a wider extent than in any private 
Parkinson’s is a household name in the world he is a considerable landowner, he devotes house in England. Charters is, in the broad 
of electrical engineering and equipment, but much of his leisure to farming and the im- _ sense, an illustration of how modern science 
he also has at heart those traditional interests provement of the land. At Charters his and industrial craftsmanship can help to 
requirementswereno carry on that tradition of civilisation of § ! 
EA OR EGET less traditional in which the great English country house has 

spirit—an ample _ for so long been perhaps the highest ex-§ ' 
home for family and pression. Academic as that theme might § 
guests, and the em- seem in the fifth year of war and social @ ‘ 
ployment of leading revolution, it is all the more encouraging § ' 
artists and craftsmen that a patron should emerge with the faith ¥ 
to obtain beauty of in traditional values and country pursuits to§ 
finish. But in each follow in the steps of those progressive 
case, on the farms Augustans of the past. They staked their 
and for the house, convictions, and something of their fortunes, 
practice has been on a way of life that they believed good, 
guided by the con-_ inviting the architects of their day to apply 
viction that modern the latest perfections of art and craftsman- 
technique can, and_ ship, both to developing the English way of 
should, supply what life and to enriching domestic architecture. 
is required, in a form Domestic architecture, indeed, depends 
characteristic of the on enlightened and liberal patronage for 
present day. Thatis, realising its potentialities, or at least for main- 
after all, not only taining them. When private houses have to 
common sense but be designed to minimum standards, the art 
the essence of the of building becomes a matter of making do 
country house tra- on the ration of space and cost available. 
dition. The patrons The results may be remarkable as exercises 
and improvers of the of ingenuity; enforced economy may evel 
past—the builders of contribute qualities found admirable in 
Woburn, Holkham, periods of tension and stringency. But the 
Rainham, Southill, architect intent on realising the perfect 
and hundreds of solution of a problem as a work of art, draw- 
other stately homes ing as he requires on the overtones of tra 
on wide domains— dition and the delights of imagination, 4 
cultivated their es- well as on the current novelties of equ: ment, 
tates and built their must be free of such limitations. Only the 
houses on the latest private patron can ensure that; anc only 1! 
up-to-date lines. In _ there is a tradition of patronage will _ ere be 
this case, the owner, the tradition of fine craftsmanship : quired 
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(Left) 2—THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRON 
A simplified version of a classic portico lighting a two- oreyed 


central hall 
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3.—FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


A design with many classical qualities, in which the window spacing sets up an interesting rhythm 


for creating a home as distinct from a public 
building. The carver, metal-worker, decora- 
tive painter and modeller, goes out of busi- 
ness or into the factory if there is not a 
succession of patrons to maintain him as an 
individual artist. And without the private 
patron’s requirements for fastidious, gay, or 
even pompous background 
ornament, the very lan- 
guage of decoration atro- 
phies, becoming stiff and 
conventional, or, without 
educated encouragement, 
merely vulgar, if not omit- 
ted altogether as unpro- 
curable. Sir Kenneth 
Clark believes that the 
language of ornament is, 
in fact, already dead (see 
Architectural Review, Janu- 
ary, 1944), 
There is no denying 
that for a generation many 
factors have combined to 
produce exactly this situa- 
tion. The potential patron 
is becoming progressively 
more rare, with an increas- 
ing range of outlets for 
suc; money as is left to 
hin aeroplanes, yachts, 


4 

cht) 

THE ENTRANCE 
FRONT, 
THROUGH THE 
MNED SCREEN 

‘RINGS A SCULP- 

‘ED FOUNTAIN 


cars, sport, or luxurious vagabondage—other 
than the creation of a home and estate. The 
decay of domestic service may well confirm 
him in deciding to live in a mechanised box. 
The demand for elaborate comfort and the 
increasing irksomeness of responsibility are, 
indeed, factors definitely hostile to the pro- 


gress of architecture. As Mr. W. H. Godfrey 
well says in Our Building Heritage, published 
recently : 

Sanitary conveniences, baths, 


basins, sinks, 


with water laid on without stint, domestic hot 
water, central heating, cooking by gas or electricity 


focus the mind on material things and crowd 
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approach to the house is carried. From the 
south (Fig. 1) the house is seen across pasture 
ground against hardwood and conifer wood- 
land. Near the house (Fig. 3) are some fine 
old oaks, and to the north, shaping the ap- 
proach from that quarter, a number of 
massive conifers and a sprinkling of young 
birch (Fig. 7). On the west the pinewood 
comes close to the house, thinning into 4 
lawn, and on the north, entrance, front 
bushy prostrate junipers at the base of the 
walls link the building to its natural sur. 
roundings. On the east and south sides a 
broad paved terrace forms a base for the 
building (Figs. 3, 6, 8), and normally this 
would overlook mown lawns, with a c istant 
view of the Hog’s Back. Opposite the NE. 
corner of the house, and serving to fo-m the 
east side of the forecourt, is a circular ‘-ature 
consisting of a screen of columns en. losing 
a sculptured fountain (Figs. 4, 5), fron. which 
a rock and water garden descends ea tward 
for some distance along a little valley + anked 
by trees. Thus, except for the immediate 
platform, the setting is “artificial’ land- 
scape in the 18th-century tradition, w ch the 
house growing immediately out of it mach as 
“Capability’’ Brown set a classic mansion 
such as Croome. The classical allusion js 
further emphasised by the symbolic column 
circle which in the outward view strikes an 
arcadian note against the wooded valley 
beyond, and the use of evergreets and 
cypresses in conjunction with the white stone, 
In distant views of the south front the affinity 
to a classic Georgian house in its landscape 
is very noticeable. 

The closeness with which the design, in 
its elements, follows the admirably simple 
and functional lines of the English classic 
tradition becomes the more evident as it is 
examined. The plan is approximately sym- 
metrical, with a two-storeyed hall forming a 
centre for the south front and surveying the 
landscape through a simplified version of an 
engaged portico (Fig. 2). The entrance is 
between flanking wings, as found so often in 
18th-century buildings. A long corridor form- 
ing the lateral spine of the plan, with the 
office quarters disposed in the wing at the 
side of the forecourt, derives similarly from 
English Palladian precedent. The building 
is, in fact, a restatement of the classic theme 
in terms of modern technique, though the 
structure is not, as might be deduced from 
the design, of reinforced concrete. In the 
main it is of brick, with reinforced concrete 

5.—THE COLUMNED FOUNTAIN ENCLOSURE AND THE EAST TERRACE used for wide window spans, for the first 


Evergreens contrasting with the white stone carry on the classical allusion floor, where arrangement differs from the 


out all thoughts of form and design. We do not worry if our house is a 
blot on the landscape. We can even forgive an inconvenient plan, as 
long as we have all the newest gadgets in the domestic armoury. = 
This pre-occupation with the tools that minister to comfort and lighten 
labours, is not only necessary, but to a large extent praiseworthy. The 
flaw lies in our elevating these material developments into a theory of 
progress all round, 

and in supposing that, because mechanical aids to life have 
progressed, house-design has progressed also. 

These are some of the considerations that go to make the 
undertaking of such a house as Charters a notable event, social 
as well as architectural. It may establish for the English country 
house a new but basically classical form, crystallising elements 
hitherto unreconciled. The form certainly gives wide scope for 
variation, and the vocabulary employed, though still in its 
infancy, for gradual development and enrichment. Its very 
modernity emphasises the continuity of the tradition of 
which it is the most complete contemporary expression. A 
resemblance in other ways to the classic tradition of country- 
house building may be incidental, but it is none the less present, 
notwithstanding the outward novelty of the house. So in what 
follows it will, I believe, be of greater value to indicate these 
contacts with tradition rather than to stress the obvious 
departures from it. 

The setting of the house is quite traditional : park landscape, 
which in fact is the matured site of a previous house, with 2 
stately stand of Scotch firs to one side, through which the west 6.—STEPS TO THE SOUTH TERRACE 
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yround floor, and for the flat roof, the whole 
being faced with Portland stone slabs. As 
the structure 1S faced in this way, the 
traditional breaks, cornices, entablatures, 
and so on associated with classical design 
are omitted, having no constructional raison 
jetre, 2nd no longer forming a necessary 
part of the syntax of an architecture 
primarily concerned with actual efficiency 
rather ‘han with delighting the eye by 
charmi.y shapes or the mind with neat 
allusions to the classics. Another depar- 
ture fr m literal classicism is, of course, 
the irr jular fenestration, the positions of 
the wi ows being determined primarily by 
the ili nination required for the various 
rooms, Dut to some extent also by the 
formin. of a pattern of voids and solids. 
The w. dow pattern thus not only gives a 
clue t. the plan, but sets up a rhythm 
within he balance of symmetrical masses. 


—_— 


aspect of modern design associates 
archite ure with music by the relations it 
produc s of solid and void. The whole 
design is, in this instance, built up of 
cubic v uits whose sides measure 1 ft. 10 ins., 
and ev ry dimension of plan and elevation 
js a multiple of this dimension. Into this 
three dimensional grid other proportions are 
woven and harmonised by the key co-ordin- 
ates. Such ratios must be of considerable 
significance to the eye, even though uncon- 
sciousiy, replacing as they do the complex 
mathematical ratios of the classic styles in 
the apparently unregulated freedom of 
modern design. 


‘the rhythm of solid and void in this 
design may be said to begin at the west end 
of the south front (Fig. 3), where the building 
emerges from its screen of trees, and to pro- 
ceed in a succession of chords of long and 
short notes (represented by the upper and 
lower windows respectively), till punctuated 
by the portico motif of five vertical voids. 
Thereafter, three beats in the bass clef and 
one alone in the upper are followed by a 
massive silence, till on both levels the angle 
windows carry the eye swiftly round the 
corner. Similar interpretations of the solid- 
to-void rhythm on the other fronts are 
equally obvious, and recur in a number of 
modern buildings, though, until one becomes 
conscious of them, they are apt to be over- 
looked. But there is no doubt that they 
contribute much to the satisfaction, or, in 
their absence, to the lack of it, with which 
buildings are perceived. The ultimate refine- 
ment of architecture in the future is likely 
to be by the establishment and elaboration of 
ideal ratios and rhythms of this kind. 


Architecture is, perhaps, evolving a new 
language along these lines, to replace the 
classic and gothic grammars and their dia- 
lects; or, since the element has always been 
present in architecture, developing it’ to 
produce new effects in accordance with the 
esthetic trend in other arts. With its affinity 
to mathematics and logic, this new system 
of design is clearly more closely related to 
science, that controls so much of planning 
and construction, than to the artistic and 
historic associations that have coloured so 
much of architecture for so long. The senti- 
met ‘alists (who include most of us) may miss 
In this radiantly honest new architecture the 
texi cing half-truths and softening shadows 
ofl ‘toric association. But it has the vigour 
anc -unctions of youth, it is the appropriate 
sty! for the practical science-educated men 


of future, and it needs only more sup- 
por with Mr. Parkinson’s qualities to 
dev: > recognisably into the new classic 
ho © for all that is healthy and sane in our 
Tac mn. 


(To be continued.) 
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7.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, GLIMPSED BETWEEN SILVER BIRCHES AND 


MASSIVE CONIFERS 





8.—THE SOUTH TERRACE AND WEST END OF THE HOUSE 


9.—THE 





FARM BUILDINGS. A MODEL DAIRY FARM, ROOFED WITH 
BLUE-GLAZED TILES 
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A MAN of the BROADS 


By ANTHONY BUXTON 


IM VINCENT, who died on November 4, 

at the age of 62, in the Norfolk and 

Norwich Hospital, was probably known 

to more naturalists than any man in 
England. There must be many readers of 
CountTRY LIFE who cherish the memory of days 
with him on the Broads and in the marshes of 
Hickling. 

His father, like Jim, was a notable shot in 
the days when Hickling could not be described 
as a bird sanctuary. When Lord Grey, Edwin 
Montagu and Lord Lucas took over the place, 
they sent for Jim Vincent and asked him 
whether he would on their behalf change 
Hickling from a paradise for collectors into a 
paradise for birds. They made a very good 
shot; he was just the man for the job and he 
jumped at it. Under Lord Desborough he had 
continued the good work ever since. In recent 
years his hearing had begun to go, but when I 
first knew him he had a splendid ear, the most 
essential quality in a “ bird man,’’ which is what 
he liked to be called. He wiped my ear over 
a suspected spotted crake, which turned out to 
be a water-rail that had hatched early in April 
and was making the peculiar noises which 
accompany the conducting of a young family. 
His eyes never failed him. I have met no one 
who could with such certainty identify distant 
duck, waders, and other birds on the wing or 
on the water. 

He was a good, quick, rather bustling nest- 
finder. I think he liked to have to hunt a little 
at the end of the quest rather than wait for one 


HANDLING SPOONBILL CHICKS ON A VISIT TO HOLLAND 


further bit of evidence which would have 
enabled him to walk straight to the exact spot. 
He was very contemptuous of the numerous 
people who cannot find a nest, and quite rightly 
had a down on those photographers who are 
too much in a hurry and risk disturbing their 
quarry. He thought that a bird’s best friend 
was the person who never took any interest 
in it. His favourite bird was the bearded tit, 
and one of his last remarks to me about a week 
before he died was an injunction to look after 
the beardeds. His favourite chick was that imp 
of black velvet, a young water-rail. He was 
one of the few people who had actually seen a 
bittern boom (he saw it from a windmill), and 
with Miss Turner he was the first to find a 
young bittern bred in Norfolk after an interval 
of 60 years. At least he saw them well 
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established, but he 
always considered them 
(rightly in my opinion) 
most mysterious birds. 

His fine upright 
figure, guiding with an 
easy skill a Norfolk 
punt up a reed-grown 
dyke or across a Broad 
in a gale of wind 
(“Yuu koind o’ hould 
the water wi’ your 
feet’’) will be remem- 
bered by all his friends. 
So will his wealth of 
stories, local and other- 
wise. 

He was the best 
and the prettiest hand 
with a_ spinning-rod 
that I have ever seen 
in England, and could 
drop his spoon to an 
inch in the tiniest bay 
in the reeds. Late in 
life he went for several 
years to the Wye for 
salmon fishing, and 
when asked what had 
been his greatest thrill 
his answer was, “My 
first salmon.’’ His spinning stood him in good 
stead on the Wye, and last Spring he caught 
there a 36 lb. salmon. He was never a fly 
fisherman, but he had 
the fishing instinct 
highly developed, and 
that most important 
quality in a fisherman 
—sustained optimism 
under all conditions. 
He was a_ wonderful 
shot, and in particular 
a great “flighter.’’ His 
definition of a good 
flighter was ‘‘the man 
who gets most birds 
sitting,’’ and that is a 
capital definition, for 
it means the man who 
waits long enough— 
and very few of them 
do—for incoming duck. 
Moreover, he was a 
good organiser of any 
sort of sport, and took 
great trouble to see 
that every member of 
the party enjoyed 
himself. 

Over a long period 
of years he kept a 
careful Naturalist’s 
Diary, and it is to be 
hoped that his notes 
will be preserved in 
good hands, such as the 
Norfolk Naturalists 
Society. He was re- 
cently elected as the 
President of that So- 
ciety for 1945, and it was my intention to 
suggest that his presidential address should deal 
with the people he had met in connection with 
natural history and sport at Hickling. It would 
have been an interesting record, for his friends 
have been many and varied, from every walk of 
life, and his cheery companionship infected 
them. He saw them in happy mood and he 
added to their happiness. 

He knew how to give an order. A few 
years ago some well-known egg-clutchers were 
reported in the neighbourhood, and those con- 
cerned, including Jim Vincent, were out on 
the watch for them. He spotted them on the 
other side of a wide dyke, ostentatiously cut a 
stout stick and shouted at them that if they 
did not at once come across the dyke to him 
he would mark them for life. They obeyed, 
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SPINNING 


were searched, found empty and hustled off 
the property. Later in the day they were caught 
again on an adjoining property, still wet and 
very dejected. Egg-clutchers have always pro- 
vided the best form of Summer sport to Vincent 
and others in the neighbourhood concerned in 
the protection of rare birds. 

He acquired a good knowledge of the botany 
of Hickling and he was a keen gardener. At 
one time he considered becoming a Methodist 
minister, and was always a very active member 
of their church at Hickling. He had a great 
affection for the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 
and when his father was treated there, sent the 
hospital authorities privately a generous dona- 
tion in gratitude for what they had done for 
his father. Just before he died, he asked that, 
if naturalists wished to do anything in memory 
of him, they should be invited to endow a bed 
at this hospital in his name. 
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GARDENS AND VIEWS 
to J. K. N. 


T is possible to divide one’s friends into twos— 
Those who like gardens and those who like 
views. 
The first ave content in the tiniest box 
Of a nook if theiy borders ave cretonned with 
phlox, 


Antirrhinums, and tulips according to season; 
But I prefer views for a very good reason. 


‘* Just look,’’ I would say to the garden lovers, 
‘‘ For flowers I have fields of ved and white clovers, 


I’ve heather in August and hawthorn in May 
And rusty-gold bracken in Autumn. to say 


Nothing of changes from pasture to plough, 
And fallow to grass land, and hayfield to inow, 


From blades of green corn in ribbons new-rolled 
To the stipple of stooks on a stubble of gold. 


My gardeners ave vain and wind and clo ds, 
Sun, moon, and the magic of mornin mist 
shrouds; 


My flower-beds the changeable dapple of lage, 
The rhythms of seasons, blue smoke fro OW 
village, 


The river, and .” Thus would I arg’, and 
you : 
Would return to your garden, and I to m: “tel. 


PATRIC STEVENSC 
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HE publishers of Augustus John, by 
john Rothenstein (The Phaidon Press, 
2)3.)—a volume of 95 plates and a 
buker’s dozen of blocks—supply a 
the dust cover; ‘‘a representative 
they say, ‘‘of this representative 
tist. One hundred paintings and 
ome reproduced in full colour—a 
ich has been supervised by the artist 
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imself. ere is a lucid introduction written 
by the Di’ ctor and Keeper of the Tate Gallery.”’ 
* itis ith regret that I temper somewhat 
heir com acency. The selection is representa- 
ive, too .uch so, since there is an admixture 
{ inferio work, for which the painter, by no 
jeans a’ ‘presentative English artist, but one 
{Welsh *ainanda gypsy mind, may be partly 
to blame, nce he is a naturally tolerant though 
very most father where his production is 
‘oncerne.. Among leading masterpieces missing 
ure the S. iling Woman of the Tate, which the 
(ontemp: ary Art Society was founded to 
acquire | £50, and the John Mackay of the 
Liverpoo University Club, official yet happy 
in his scarlet gown, superb in the character of 
that Highland Chief disguised as_ professor. 
\mong tie deplorables the last plate, entitled 


In Memoriam Amedeo Modighani, may be given 
jirst plac’, a mess in which a realistic flower-pot 
knd other properties quarrel with a bust, 
stylised into vacuity. Four plates are certainly 
‘{ull” in colour, but, as usual, also wrong : the 
black-and-whites are well reproduced by Messrs. 
Maclehose. 

Appropriate, by way of preface, would have 
been a short biography, but not even the artist’s 
vear of birth, 1878, or place of origin, Tenby, 
is mentioned. Dr. Rothenstein’s critical dis- 
course makes the obvious distinction between 
planners of pictures (“meticulous designers’’ is 
his phrase: ‘‘precise’’ is probably intended, 
since ‘‘meticulous’”?’ means timid) and impro- 
visors, such as John became. A passage quoted 
trom Mr. Wyndham Lewis puts this more 
riefly and pungently, when he speaks of John’s 
“fits of seeing.’’ There is the truth blurted. 
John, in bouts of sharp vision, is a painter of 
genius, but he rarely develops or recovers 
‘nspiration: it is not in the nature of visual 
“fits” to be corrigible: a man must see 
“steady’’ to see ‘‘whole.”” John has been a 
snatcher, who has ruined and abandoned in 
countless repaintings too many projects of 
portraiture and subject. Professional portraiture 
has therefore been a snare to him. 

In the portraits captured with a gush of 
zest, or in those surviving from obliterations 
the painter’s shaping impulse rarely extends so 
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AUGUSTUS JOHN 


By D. S. MacCOLL 
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far as the hands, and afterthoughts about 
accessories are unlucky. Thus _ the 
Madame Suggia, a glorious invention in 
design of player and ’cello, suffers from 
awkward folds of curtain as well as from 
the problem of getting tone out of that 
semi-transparent pigment, rose madder. 
Lasting treasure there is, on the other 
hand, in undistracted records of friends 
or congenial sitters: in Thomas Hardy, 
in the-deeply sympathetic study of 
Mackay’s colleague, Kuno Meyer; in 
Joseph Hone, rightly singled out for 
praise by Dr. Rothenstein; in the Yeats, 
the Joyce, the Symons, the McEvoy ; in 
Dayrell Reed, the Bridgits, in gypsy 
and negroid heads; in Stresemann, a 
revealing criticism. Children are always 
good and often perfect. The Robin, 
Sir Robert Witt’s fortunately chosen 
gift to the Tate, may not extravagantly 
be claimed as counterpart, in a totally 
different scheme, to Rembrandt’s fond 
portraitures of his Titus. 

It was a pity to include the studies 
on pages 16 and 17, all googly eyes and 
mouth and no head, from a bad patch of 
drawing: the masterly Argentine Lady, 
on a neighbouring page, rebukes them. 
The Marchesa Casati is among the 
portraits that should have been scrapped, 
and the quiet fun and odd collocation of a Lord 
Mayor and his sword-bearer are more in 
the painter’s line than the pomp of the D’Aber- 
non facing it. The third of the late exuberant 
self-portraits was the one to choose, along with 
the early and grave No. 1. This, the Old Lady, 
No. 4 and Signorina Cerutti, No. 5 are by an 
intent student who became a prodigal because 
of difficulties with colour. 

In his other field of painting gypsy life 
enthralled John’s fancy but produced only one 
outstanding success, The Mumpers, with its 
variety of persons, happy use of an irregular 
fence and the excellent prone diagonal of a man 
with a patch on the backside of his breeches : 
a donkey is doubtfully equal to its keystone 
duty between the two groups. There is a happy 
landscape influence here, from a source the 
introduction mentions, John’s short-lived fellow 
student, J. D. Innes. In other compositions a 
genius in the beautiful ‘‘ Dorelia’’ for dress and 
pose brought danger of monotony, but she will 
survive, like Rossetti’s Lizzie Siddal, in many 
perfect drawings. 

It is a mistake to think, with the author 
of the introduction, that John, with due en- 
couragement, might have been a great mural 
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painter in churches: plate 22, the Virgin, is 
enough of that. What John might have done 
was gay, irresponsible stuff in places like his 
favourite haunt, the Café Royal, where the old, 
queer decorations have been so _ ruthlessly 
destroyed. He was given his chance in Hugh 
Lane’s house, but nothing came of a brilliant 
beginning. I heartily applaud the inclusion, 
among some unsatisfactory projects, of the 
Rustic Idyl. I wrote of it in 1903: 

Mr. John has evidently taken his fill of enjoy- 
ment out of Millet’s Angelus and then said to the 
peasants, ‘““Now you have been standing this half- 
century till the thousands of francs clinking has 
silenced the tinkling of the bell. Do something 
else.’’ The man starts forward to crush his com- 
panion in a lumbering embrace, and she responds, 
as best she may, with stiffened limbs and a doubt 
whether Mr. John should make fun in church. 


I had described, on the eve of this century, 
in John of London and George of Castelfranco 
(Saturday Review, December 29, 1900), a number 
of such ironic fancies in a portfolio of the amaz- 
ing student then emerging from school. They 
were not to be harvested, but we accept with 
honour and gratitude what an artist of rich 
endowment but scant direction has saved from 
his squandering. 
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OMEONE said to me the other day, 
“Hew unstable the weather has been 
this year. Never knew what was coming.” 
“Weather,” I replied, ‘‘it’s been a puzzle 

box since January | save for one thing, persistent 
wind, mostly east.’’ My companion continued : 
“It makes it so difficult to write up a note of 
the year with reference to the growth made by 
plants, especially new ones on our soil and the 
relative success of seeds sown, both vegetable 
and flower. The results in so difficult a year for 
record are probably worthless.” 

That sums up a view of climate and all that 
word implies in one of its aspects relating to 
forestry. 

How far is the forester dependent upon 
climatic vicissitudes in the successful fulfilment 
of his operations? It may be suggested that 
this is a bigger issue than at first sight appears. 
It is a commonly accepted dictum that the 
forester must have as close an acquaintance 
with his local climate and its probable average 
va@earies as possible—information which can be 
obtained from the nearest observatory supple- 
mented by the records he obtains from instru- 
ments maintained in carefully selected (forestry) 
situations by himself. It is often the correct 
translation of such information to his own prac- 
tice which is not so readily understood. 

Perhaps one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks, especially for the young forester or the 
layman who wishes to form a small plantation, 
lies in the dangerous inferences which are liable 
to arise in the mind or, better expressed, capture 
the imagination, when the countryside in which 
he resides at the time has been visited by one 
of those exceptional, or more or less exceptional, 
climatic occurrences. These inflict considerable 
loss and death to the trees and throw out the 
careful organisation of his work—or in the case 
of the planter of a small wood may result in the 
death of all the young trees causing him to vow 
either that forestry is impossible except to the 
professionally trained man or that he was in- 
correctly advised as to the kind of tree or trees 
to plant. Is this attitude correct? 

What are, or may be, some of these excep- 
tional climatic occurrences? Wind is an im- 
portant factor—severe gales for instance. An 
exceptional typhoon blew up from the Bay of 
Bengal one September hitting the town of 
Chittagong, well known to thousands of our 
troops nowadays, and advancing inland up the 
Karnafuli River on a front of 3-5 miles. Some 
50 miles up-stream a teak plantation of a 
considerable area had been planted about 25 
years previously. The plantation, a most pro- 
mising one, was laid flat. 

That was some 45 years ago. The work was, 
however, continued with the result that a large 
area of planted woods now exists in this region. 





2.—OAK AND LARCH PLANTATION, 1934. 
FROSTS—ALL SPRING GROWTH, KILLED. TAKEN AT END OF MAY. 
ROMDEN, KENT WEALD 
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1.—SPRING FOLIAGE OF OAK AND MULBERRY KILLED BY LATE MAY S 

FROSTS, 1944. ROMDEN, KENT WEALD I 

u 
Typhoons have occurred in the Bay of Bengal without intermission throughout the period. 
since that date, but they have not hit that The prearranged tour in a large touring motor- 
point and may only do so once in a century. bus, with billets, mid-day meals and so forth 
Early in this century a heavy storm oc- all arranged (and having to be paid for) in 
curred in the Winter in the Vosges Mountains. advance, was carried through, though digging 
Considerable damage was done to the conifer out the bus or clearing the roads formed a 
forests in the region. But experienced foresters considerable part of each day’s experience. The 
have long since made that good, as I saw for forest in these lovely hills consists mostly of 

myself during a visit to the region, including a __ silver fir with on occasions an admixture of § ° 
part of the Maginot Line in 1938, though damage beech or spruce and blocks of Scotch pine. 
to these beautiful forests is now being occasioned Trees were thrown in their hundreds and the 

by man’s actions without the aid of Nature. damage was extensive. Yet the silver fir is B - 

In our island climate gales and gale-damage indigenous to the country and many of these § 1 

to trees are all too well known; some of these forests had been there for centuries. — V 

occurrences have become almost proverbial. It Similar danger from late falls of heavy wet § 1 

is at least open to question whether the private snow are not unknown in this country, especially J} 

owner of woods during the past century—the to young plantations of, for example, Douglas ff 

only owner of the woods in the country—had and larch. But they may be regarded, save in J 1 

not become unduly sensitive in his planting local instances, as exceptional. q 

operations to the gale-damage possibilities of Frost again may occur exceptionally in an § t 

planting, without sufficiently taking into account intensity where this danger is ordinarily un- § « 


the incidence of occurrence of such a calamity; 
or the methods of forestry management prac- 
tised in Europe to counter so far as possible 
these climatic inflictions. Snow, especially 
heavy wet snow in late Winter or early Spring, 
may do unbelievable damage. 

In 1928 or 1929 while I was on a ten days’ 
tour in the Auvergne Mountains in the middle 
of France early in May to visit the forests 
severe snow storms were encountered almost 


known. In the early years of the present century 
a severe bout of frost was experienced in the 
plains of north-western India (the United 
Provinces) over an area stretching from the 
foothills of the Himalayas out into the plains 
for a couple of hundred miles or so. In this area 
an enormous number of sal (Shorea robusta) 
trees, an indigenous species of the region, had 
their tops killed down for 15 to 20 feet, an 
experience outside the memory of living man. 

The severe frosts in Europe, central and 
western, of the Winters of 1927-28 killed the 


hollies over miles of countryside and split great oaks 
to the core. 
of the great frost in Lorna Doone. Others of similar 
severity have been experienced since his day in this 
country. 
When these exceptional climatic episodes arrive 
the forester must expect trouble. But this does not 
mean that he must go out of business or play for 
safety by confining himself to making use of species 
which he thinks are foolproof, though their mat ketable 
value or usefulness to mankind may be far below what 
the intelligent man should be producing from the area. 


These few instances are quoted with an object. 
The young forester or anyone wishing to grow trees ol 


We all remember Jan Ridd’s description 
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a certain type may at the outset have the misfo: tune to 
experience one of the exceptional climatic occ: :rences B 
above referred to. Not unnaturally the dangé© arises | 
that it will leave such an impression on the mi: | as t0 
set him against such species; confirm him their 
unsuitability owing to their failure to stan up ' 
conditions quite out of the ordinary, althc gh he 
himself does not recognise this to be the cas« 
Quite apart from the exceptional occ. ence 
RESULT OF LATE MAY, 1944, mentioned above, a climate, any climatein y part 
of the world, may produce and often does duce 
modifications of its ordinary accepted seasons- ppd 
ne 





out of account the occasional prolongation © 
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ally early and prolonged Summer. 
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other of the latter, such as an early Spring, early or 
late Winter-or, vaya avis in these days, an exception- 
In this country in 
this connection, perhaps, the first thoughts to arise 
early and late frosts and prolonged bouts of east 
wind in late Winter and through early Spring months. 

This year we have experienced examples of both 









species and planted them knew their job, which 
in the majority of cases we may be sure was the 
case, no slur can be cast on their work; nor 
would the inference be correct that the species 
were unsuitable to either climate or soil under 
normal conditions. The real danger lies—and 
many instances have been known—in the fact 


these conditions. The late May frosts resulted in the 
loss of the Spring foliage of many trees and in some 
cases this was accompanied by the destruction of their 
flowers and the loss of the resultant seed. In addition 
the ! of fruit of many types in some English 
count.» was calamitous. The destruction of the seed 
or fru. { was irreparable, but in the case of most of the 
trees ies a second crop of leaves was produced though 
the a: ual increment of wood was inevitably reduced. 
Thos: onversant with the methods of growth of the 
speci 2ffected would not infer that the results of 
this 11 proved that they could not be grown 
remu atively in the climate and soils affected by 
these cal and adverse conditions. 

persistent east winds lasting throughout the 
Wint and well on into the Summer this year had 
depl le results. Their effect on water supplies, on 
whic’ iuch could be written, is without the subject 
of tl rticle though their effects indirect or direct, 
have n very deleterious to tree and plant 
grow In some counties there has been no hay 
crop. — his year’s tree planting in some regions 
has su ted severely. The plants were put into 
groun already dry. Had the east wind changed 
and 1 come with the commencement of 
Sprin. crowth the plants would have survived. 
In the .bsence of this desired change the plants 
in theiy new positions died and faded. 


But given that the men who selected the 


that the young forester or the layman who 
wishes to plant may be quite unduly influenced 
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3.—THE SAME AS IN FIG. 2. 





TAKEN IN JULY, 1944 


or prejudiced by meeting at the outset what 
may be termed unusual climatic occurrences. 
It is of great value on such occasions to write 
up and keep a faithful record of the results of 
such an untoward year—but not to make a 
record with the idea of utilising it as a guide to 
future work on the assumption’ that such are the 
conditions commonly met in the locality in 
question. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH AGAIN 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T is a cause for profound gratitude to have 
done a pleasant thing again for the first 
time since 1939 and I am grateful accord- 
ingly for having once more seen a golf 

match between Oxford and Cambridge. This 
was moreover a real match, not ‘off. the 
record’’ but an official war-time match, if only 
six aside. It was played on The Gogs at 
Cambridge, and there will if all is well bea 
return, probably at Fulford Heath, next term, 
and then, perhaps, if all is very well indeed with 
the war, a more elaborate and full-blooded 
encounter in the Summer. 

kk * 


It was only by a lucky chance that being 
in Cambridge I heard on the Thursday night 
that the match was to be played on the Satur- 
day, November 11, and I instantly resolved to 
be present at any rate at some part of the 
contest. As I said it was an official match but 
somehow or other I did not feel either able or in 
duty bound to raise the old official and annual 
hate for Oxford. Perhaps it was the regrettable 
absence of my old friend Mr. Raymond Oppen- 
heimer (I ought now to call him Squadron 
Leader or Wing Commander) who can as a rule 
be trusted to arouse suitably venomous senti- 
ments in my breast on such occasions, just as 
I can arouse them in his. At any rate I felt 
perfectly friendly towards Oxford, and though 


I was glad to see my own side win, as they did* 


very handsomely, I neither exhibited nor felt 
any indecent joy. Joy there was, but it was the 
impartial joy of watching the match once more 
= meeting the twelve players for the first 
ime. 

(he scene was wonderfully unlike that of 
the inatches to which one had been accustomed 
In peace-time. Where were the Cambridge 
mot.ers with whom one could safely hobnob 
anc sympathise, and the Oxford mothers, 
oth rwise equally agreeable but to be avoided 
im “.oments of crisis? When a friend and I 
atr.vcd at the course, rather late for the fair, 
they> was not a human soul in sight, and we 
‘ol. up the long hill to the second green in 
cor. ‘ete solitude. There we did spy some dim 
fig: s in the distance and decided to wait for 
the »>p foursome at the seventh green. It was 
ac. grey day with scarcely a breath of wind, 
an surable Winter golfing day, and the lovely 
vie’ deyond the Roman Road—for Cambridge- 








shire views can be lovely—almost shrouded in 
mist. The course and the greens looked as 
perfect as need be, the bunkers were raked, 
everything was in apple-pie order. With a little 
imagination one could almost sense the great 
occasion. All the more strange was it when the 
players came to find them carrying their own 
clubs (I would have carried less if I had been 
they, but then they are young) and one single 
spectator, somewhat bleak and aloof, with sym- 
pathies if any impenetrably veiled. 

To this first foursome we attached our- 
selves but we did not so far forget pre-war ways 
and duties as not to drop back now and then to 
the other two, enquire the state of the match 
and report to the Cambridge captain in the first 
couple. It was quite like old times to whisper 
discreetly to him, ‘“‘ Your second pair were one 
down at the ninth, but I think they were going 
to win the ninth, for Oxford made a shocking 
tee shot there and their second didn’t look much 
better.”” That particular prophecy turned out 
to be erroneous, for either Oxford recovered 
bravely or Cambridge let them off; but we had 
done our encouraging best. It was, by the way, 
not always easy to discover which was which, 
since I had never, to my shame, had the 
pleasure of seeing any of them before. There 
was a gentleman who wore light blue mittens 
but he was Oxford, and another in a dark blue 
jersey who turned out to be Cambridge. 

kk 


In the first match the Cambridge pair, 
D.G. A. Leggett, the captain, and J. B. Horden, 
who was last year’s captain, were always com- 
fortably ahead and won by 5 and 4 against 
J. D. Fraser and J. P. Hutton. I do not know 
that the scores were particularly good, but they 
looked like golfers, which was the main thing, 
and swung the club pleasantly and easily. I 
thought Leggett might be a very good player 
indeed, for I retain visions of one really beauti- 
ful spoon shot up to the eleventh hole, and one 
or two eminently “counting” putts well and 
truly holed. Fraser, a Scotsman with an upright 
swing, rather fast but neat and compact, was 
playing the better of the Oxford pair when I 
was watching, but the pace and deceitful little 
borrows of the greens had once or twice the 
better of both of them. Of the other two matches 
I really did not see enough to say anything. 
One of the second Oxford pair used a gun-metal 


putter and that always frightens me, perhaps 
because I remember Allan Graham, perhaps 
because none but a good putter with a good 
conceit of his putting would use a club of so 
horrid an aspect. At any rate my fears were 
justified, for the gun-metal club holed one putt 
with the greatest confidence and went all round 
the hole with another. 


* * * 


As to the third match all I can speak of 
is a couple of really very fine tee shots to the 
“Jong-short”’ thirteenth, a hole of something 
over 200 yards with a narrow green, on to which 
one ball after the other plumped down out of 
the misty sky with a cheering sound. At that 
point I had to go away, but when I learnt, as 
I subsequently did, that Cambridge had won 
all three foursomes I lunched with a good heart, 
although I am bound to add that if Oxford had 
won all three instead my appetite would not 
have been too gravely impaired. In fact, as I 
discovered afterwards, Cambridge won 5 out 
of the 6 singles also. In the singles I should 
judge Hutton to have been the hero, for he beat 
Horden by 5 and 3, and Horden is obviously 
a good strong player, somewhat older and more 
experienced too than the others, whereas in the 
morning, save for one very good wooden club 
shot up to the green, Hutton had been making 
rather heavy weather of it. 


What a contrast was my afternoon to that 
supremely peaceful morning in the loneliness 
of the Cambridgeshire hills, if I may so term 
them, with that dozen of silent and serious 
golfers! It was spent in watching Cambridge 
at another game, Rugby football to wit, in 
their match against Bart’s. Here was serious- 
ness indeed but no silence, for the hospital side 
had brought with them a cheerful and numerous 
claque. Not only did the shouts of ‘‘Bart’s’’ 
drown those of ‘‘’Varsity’’ but the supporters 
of that illustrious institution maintained ‘the 
best traditions of hospital football by making 
discordant and encouraging sounds on musical 
instruments. It is a tradition which I always 
like to imagine was founded by Mr. Jack 
Hopkins of St. Bartholomew’s, and if anybody 
does not know who he was, let him instantly 
re-read Bob Sawyer’s party and the story of the 
child that swallowed the necklace ! Cambridge 
won that match too by 13 points to 3, so that 





912 


altogether I had spent a day as happy as it was 


patriotic. 


It had been indeed a very real happiness 
to see University golf ‘still going strong’’ and 
to meet those young gentlemen playing in so 
earnest and friendly a manner and ready to 
extend their friendliness to an aged spectator 
in a faded Society tie, for of course I had put 
it on for the occasion. Naturally it set me to 
of University 
matches, back to Sandwich in 1895, when I am 


‘ 


‘roam in a crowded mist’ 
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really not sute whether we had as many as the 
three spectators who watched in 1944. To be 
sure the habitués of the Royal St. George’s 
Club did us the honour to see us hit our first 
tee shots, but that was enough for them and 
as soon as we had gone they played their own 
regular daily rounds, and heard which of our 
two sides had won when they came in for their 
own lunch. And what a number of other pleas- 
ant places there are to roam in once imagina- 
tion has been let loose on the University match 


1944 


—Rye, Prince’s, Hoylake, Formby, Burnham 
Hunstanton, Westward Ho! f 
Sunningdale and Woking with Mr. Hugh Alison 
playing off the roof. If I have left any oyt I 
apologise, for it was accidental and they 
all delightful. But enough of such maundering 
I make my compliments to the young gentlemen 
and give them my best thanks for the Oppor- 
tunity of recapturing a sensation, and may they 
soon be playing a two-day match, with caddies | 
I do wish Mr. Oppenheimer had been there. _ 


to say Nothing of 


were 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MEMORIALS OF 
THIS WAR 


IR—Soon the burning question of 

war memorials will emerge with 
full force and one hopes that lasting 
designs of real beauty, dignity, and 
eloquence will be evolved. 

Some will necessarily be utili- 
tarian, but the majority should stand 
as a constant and inspiring reminder 
of the gallant young lives sacrificed 
in the cause of freedom and justice. 

Open-air memorials are always 
appealing and among many sugges- 
tions roadside parks are mentioned 
where families could commemorate 
their glorious dead. Landscape gar- 
deners with vision should be employed 
to design such parks and to supervise 
the planting of trees and flowering 
shrubs; the latter, like growing 
children, need regular care and atten- 
tion during their tender years. The 
war has taught us as a nation to be 
more thrifty and orderly and the 
salvage campaigns which have so 
frequently and so successfully been 
organised will, I venture to think, 
have achieved that in peace-time as 
we did in war-time we shall dispose of, 
say, the remnants of a picnic in such 
a fashion that our countryside will 
never again be blotted with tins, 
bottles, paper, etc. 

In the case of the larger memor- 
ials would it not be possible to use 
designs of world famous architects 
of bygone days and thus avoid too 
much modernity ? 

Temples and shrines could be 
erected in secluded spots where the 
sorrowful could meditate and pray. 
Plaques could be placed on the walls 
by those wishing to perpetuate the 
memory of their fallen kin. 

Once victory is assured a surge 
of intense gratitude will be felt 
throughout the land to those whose 
heroism and endurance saved us from 
the barbaric invader. 

God grant that we may never 
forget them, and their prodigious deeds 
be inscribed in the hearts of the people 
with love and pride for centuries to 
come.—DoroTHY ALLHUSEN, Easter- 
ton, Devizes, Wiltshire. 


[The perfect fusion of age-old 
tradition and modern ideals is the 
Cenotaph. While full agreement will 
no doubt be felt with much that Mrs. 
Allhusen suggests, the idea of copying 
monuments of the past is less unassail- 
able. A monument should incorporate 
the great unchanging qualities, but 
the most profound experiences of our 
lifetimes are not expressible in Greek 
or Gothic language, nor are the crafts- 
men alive to use it.—ED.] 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 
IN REVERSE 


S1r,—We have noted with interest 
the correspondence in your issues of 
October 13 and 27, proposing that 
British women should work a second 
Bayeux Tapestry. 

Before these letters appeared, we 
had already been considering a sug- 
gestion that Women’s Institute mem- 
bers—many of whom are skilled 
craftswomen—should work such a 
tapestry and present it to the nation. 

We should welcome the oppor- 
tunity of conferring with others who 
are interested in this idea.—F. FARRER 
(General Secretary), National Federa- 


tion of Women’s Institutes, 39, Eccle- 
ston Street, Victoria, S.W.1. 


[We shall be happy to co-operate 
in any useful way in furthering the 
designing and working of the new 
Bayeux Tapestry.—ED.] 


HARVEST HOME 


S1r,—In the issue of CoUNTRY LIFE 
for November 10 I quoted four lines 
of a poem printed in The Land Girl, 
the monthly journal of the Women’s 
Land Army. Several correspondents 
have expressed a wish to have the 
whole poem and I am kindly per- 
mitted by the Editor of The Land Girl 
to send it to you. 


HARVEST HOME 

You are my harvest home, the last 
rich sheaf 

My tired arms shall gather to my 
heart. 


Long are the days from snowy 
winter seed-time 

We ploughed, we harrowed, drilled 
the dormant grain. 

Long are the days through biting 
winds of March 

And April’s laughing showers and 
May’s sweet green, 

And June’s bright hours—the blaz- 
ing days of sun 

With shimmering haze and parched 
relentless land 

And silver hay piled high in scented 
loads. 

How long the days of dull July the 
sullen, 

And dusty August with her dragging 
toil, 

Till with a mighty shout came gay 
September 

And sheaves ranged proudly in their 
four-square shocks. 

The horses straining—jolting axles 
creaking 

With all the world aflame to beat 
the sun. 


The fields are quiet now, the corn 
is carted 

The harvest moon dreams on the 
empty land. 


Now am I free to cry a great “Te 


Deum.”’ 

Exaltingly to clasp my hand in 
yours, 

My tired arms may gather to my 
heart 


This last rich sheaf. 
harvest home. 


You are my 


The author, whose name is 
E. M. Barraud, has served in the Land 
Army throughout the war.—A. B. C. 


FIGHT FOR AN EEL 


S1r,—After much persuasion I am 
telling this tale. I did not wish to 
betray two otters. 

During the long Summer evenings 
I would go fishing in the river near by, 
not so much to catch fish as to watch 
the birds and beasts. It was 11 p.m. 
and just dusk one evening when I 
heard coughing round the bend of the 
river on the far side of some bushes. 
This was a favourite spot for our 
doctor, who owned the fishing on the 
other side of the river, and thinking 
he had a spasm of coughing and was 
frightening all our fish away I packed 
up and went to see if he had had any 
luck. 

As I approached the bend the 
coughing grew .ouder, turning into 


barking and splashing, so I decided 
it was not the doctor but some 
animals. 

I stood still by a bush, and up 
the river tore two otters with an eel 
between them; one had the head, the 
other the tail. While the eel was 
squirming all ways to get free the 
otters were each trying to secure the 
eel for himself. 

I watched the otters for over 
halfan hour. They raced up and down 
this stretch of river, under the water, 
on top of the water, through a clump 
of rushes and along the bank, still 
hanging on to either end of the eel. 

At last one secured the fish for 
himself and lay crunching it in the 
rushes, while the other swam around 
growling, barking, cursing and grum- 
bling at his ill-luck. They had no 
time to notice me.—STELLA BRAD- 
stock, Tarrington, Hereford. 


BLACK CURRANTS FIFTY 
YEARS OLD 


Sir,—Is the following information of 
any interest to some of your readers? 

I possess in my garden here four 
black currant bushes almost certainly 
54 years old and perhaps older. They 
are still giving regular though not 
heavy annual crops and show no sign 
of any disease. 

The evidence of their age is that 
of my head gardener who has been 
working here continuously since 1895 
or 1896. He is positive that when he 
first came here to work, these bushes 
were mature and bearing good annual 
crops. They must therefore have been 
at least 4 or 5 years old in 1895 or 
"96. 

I see that Mr. Seabrook in 
Modern Fruit-Growing (page 32) says 
that the expected life of a black- 
currant bush is ten years. 


Recently the Horticultural expert 
for Cornwall saw these bushes, was 
quite satisfied that they were of great 
age and added that if anyone had told 
him that there was a black-currant 
bush cropping in England at over 
50 years of age, he would not have 
believed him till he had seen mine. 

It is perhaps more practical to 
take as many cuttings as possible in 
order to spread the toughest black- 
currant strain in the country in place 
of the weakly modern “‘ten-year-old”’ 
strains.—T. L. SmitH PEARSE, Castle 
Street, Launceston, Cornwall. 


IN PRAISE OF VICTORIAN 
ARMCHAIRS 


S1r,—In your issue of October 27, 
you showed on page 733 the furnished 
parlour of an agricultural house. The 
elephantine armchairs which fill that 
small parlour seem to me typical of 
the kind of absurd furniture made 
nowadays for small lodgings. Is it 
not absurd that the smaller the rooms 
are the heavier and more cumber- 
some are now the armchairs made for 
them ? 

None of us, in our large rooms, 
would ever think of having easy chairs 
so heavy to move, so badly conceived 
that it is impossible to pass a broom 
or a sweeper under them, and 
moving them to and fro on the floor 
or on the carpet surely wears out the 
one or the other in a short time. 

Imagine the woman who has to 
sweep every morning that parlour 


among those elephants! Imagine a 
family of 3 or 4 sitting there in the 
evening, as uncomfortable as in 
ship’s cabin! No woman sitting in 
such chairs can sew or knit, and 
women living in such rooms have 
always sewing or mending or knitting 
to do in the evening. 

When you think of all the small, 
dainty and comfortable — Victorian 
easy chairs, so well conceived for 
small rooms, so easy to move when 
one has to sweep a room, which 
leave as much space as possible around 
them, one wonders why women are 
so foolish as to buy those silly chairs 
in the stores of their town instead 
of rummaging some old shops where 
the Victorian chairs do not cost more, 

A series of small and good Vic- 
torian easy chairs given in example 
to furniture makers through Country 
LIFE might draw their attention, with 
good results for tired housewives,— 
T. J. GUERITTE, 11, Claremont Gay- 
dens, Surbiton, Surrey. 


THE MYSTERY OF A 
GLASS 


S1r,—I read with much interest Mr. 
Martin’s letter The Mystery of a Glass. 
A similar occurrence happened to me. 
I placed a heavy moulded glass 
tumbler on the table and as I came 
towards it to fill it, it suddenly burst 
into hundreds of pieces with a loud 
report. The glass was perfectly dry 
and clean and there was nothing near 
it to cause any vibration.—BARBARA 
C. Briautt, Beckets, Framfield, Uck- 
field, Sussex. 


A HOUSE NEVER 
FINISHED 


S1rR,—With reference to a letter in 
your issue of November 3 with a 
photograph of the ruins of Moreton 
Corbet entitled A House Never Fin- 
ished it may be of interest to your 
readers to recall the curse that was 
laid upon it. 

According to the family archives 
the house was started by Robert 
Corbet, a diplomat and traveller of 
Elizabethan days, from designs of 
John of Padua whom Robert visited 
and Italian stonemasons were em- 
ployed in the building. He died of the 
plague in 1583. It was continued by 
his two brothers who followed him 
in quick succession. It was during the 
lifetime of the second brother Sir 
Vincent Corbet who died in 1622 that 
the curse was uttered. Sir Vincent 
seems to have been a kindly man. 
Not himself a Puritan he nevertheless 
did not join in the general persecution 
of them. 

One among them, Paul Home- 
yard by name, he gave refuge to, 
nevertheless warning him that if he 
began to preach again he could not 
be responsible for the result. Home- 
yard ignored this advice and was in 
due course arrested. As he was being 
led away to Shrewsbury Gaol he 
begged permission to speak with Sir 
Vincent. His request being granted he 
addressed his erstwhile benefactor, to 
the surprise of those present, with 
words full of bitter hatred and abuse. 
“Woe unto thee hard hearted man, 
he cried with a gesture of menace, 
“‘the Lord has hardened thy heart as 
he hardened the heart of Pharaoh to 
his ruin and to thine. Rejoice not 
thy riches nor in the halls of thy pride 
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for neither t 


hose neither thy children 


nor children’s children shall inhabit 


those | 


jalls. They shall be given up to 


desolation and the snake, the eft and 


jer shall make it their refuge and 


= Seas shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures.” In September 1644 Moreton 
Corbet was besieged by the Parlia- 
mentary forces under the command of 
Lord Calvin and Lieutenant Renkley 
and taken by a Clever ruse. Quan- 
tities of broom were brought into the 
banqueting hall and fired. 

t seems probable that fear of the 
curse horribly fulfilled, prevented 
the Corbet family from restoring the 
house, ..d it remains a romantic ruin. 
It wil a great pity if the remnants 
are all wed to collapse, as its archi- 
tectut nerits are many and varied. 
Se ESLIE SMITH, Winchcombe, 
Glouc shire. 

THE sPEED OF A LIZARD 
SIR, ne years ago, I was walking 
throu: 2 forest in the neighbourhood 
of Sa sa, N. Spain. As I crossed 


one 
brillia 
throu 
I loo 
flash 
time 
straig 


MICHELANGELO’S MADONNA AND 
CHILD 


Sve letter: Michelangelo’s Madonna at Bruges 


bush < 
back, 


branches. 


it was 
of the 


ring, I was startled by a 
green flash which shot 
the herbage in front of me., 
in the direction in which the 
| travelled, and was just in 
see something projected 
up into the air through a 





ibout thirty yards away. It fell 
and remained suspended in the 
Walking across to see what 
, | found a magnificent specimen 
eyed variety of the green lizard 


hanging across a branch about five 


feet u 


p. It had been stunned by the 


impact with the bush. 
Any attempt on my part to esti- 


mate 
travel 
work 
the p 
anyth 
shoul 


the speed at which this lizard 
led would be the purest guess- 
Certainly, it was as near to 
roverbial flash of lightning as 
ing I have encountered. I 
| think that the 30 m.p.h. 


Suggested by one authority would, if 


anyth 
did 
It } 
of 

thr 
Its 

wit! 
wat 


lati 
ider 
tra. 
wit 
the ; 


ing, err on the conservative side. 
t is quite obvious that the lizard 
ot run at this immense speed. 
| the advantage of the resistance 


° dense herbage against which to 
t, and so maintain, and increase, 


ial speed, just as a fish thrusts 
5 tail against the resistance of 


the action of the snake (undu- 
in the horizontal plane) is 
al with that of the lizard when 
ing at speed, and as the snake, 
‘s greater length, should have 
vantage when travelling through 








THE SPIDER MURDERING THE DAMSEL 


FLY 


See letter: A Crime of the Pondside 


a suitably resistant medium, there 
can be no reason to doubt that a snake 
could equal, if not exceed, its speed.— 
CHARLES Tuomas, Arden, Manor Road 


North, Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


A CRIME OF THE 
PONDSIDE 


S1r,— When looking for rare bog plants 
I came upon this spider 
engaged in killing a red 


dragon fly, called the 
damsel, of the species 
Pyrrhosoma nymphula. 


Unfortunately I was 
not in time to witness 
the capture of this for- 
midable prey, which was 
still alive though moving 
only feebly while I took 
the photograph. The 
spider belongs to the 
Lycoside family and 
is aptly named Pirata 
pivaticus. The Lycoside 
or wolf spiders do 
not spin webs but use 
strategy to enable them 
to approach stealthily 
and seize an unwary 
victim. 

The capture of the 
damsel fly might not 
be so difficult as would 
appear, for P. nymphula 
is in the habit of resting 
on aquatic plants. P. 
pivaticus is so light that 
she can run over the 
water without breaking 
surface, in the same 
manner as the tail of 
the damsel fly can be 
seen to rest upon it. 
Furthermore the little 
red damsel fly lays her 
eggs on the under-sur- 
face of floating leaves 
by curving her abdomen 
and depositing them 
there while remaining 
dry-footed. When thus 
engaged she could no doubt be stalked 
by the pirate spider and injected with 
paralysing fluid. — CATHERINE M. 
CLarRK, Fayrer Holme, Windermere. 


MICHELANGELO’S 
MADONNA AT BRUGES 


S1r,—Though the pursuit of the Hun 
across Belgium was rapid indeed, he 
found time to make a hasty raid upon 
Bruges Cathedral Church of Notre 
Dame, outrageously and sacrilegiously 
stripping its walls and altars of some 
of the world’s greatest art treasures. 
Among these Michelangelo’s sculpture 
of the Madonna and Child in the middle 
of the altar in the chapel of Holy 
Sacrament is perhaps the best known. 
This I saw in 1938, when I visited the 
Cathedral, and was so impressed with 
its magnificence that I took, after 
some trouble in balancing my camera 
upon one of the high-backed seats, 
the photograph of the whole altar 
showing the sculpture as the centre- 
piece. 

Soon after the Germans’ departure, 
the Press reported that, together 
with Michelangelo’s sculpture, famous 
paintings including some by Jacob Van 
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Ost, Rembrandt’s Mater 
Dolorosa and Van Dyck’s 
fine crucifixion were 
stolen. This picture I 
remember was hanging 
from a pillar to the left 
of the above-mentioned 
altar and a corner of it 
can, in fact, be seen to 
the extreme left of my 
photograph. 

I have seen no 
reports of any of 
Rubens’s paintings hav- 
ing been taken, though, 
according to the Press, 
“All paintings which 
hang on pillars in the 
aisles were removed,”’ so 
probably they have been 
stolen also. 

It is interesting to 
note that Michelangelo’s 
famous marble group, dated 1500, was 
taken away upon a degrading hand- 
cart and then by car together with 
the paintings to an 
unknown destination 
through Ghent, and that 
nothing further has 
been heard of the 
whereabouts of all these 
treasures, except an ex- 
planation of the action 
from the German 
Commander to the 
Bishop, stating that the 
Church property had 
been removed because 
“the Americans take 
everything away.’ But 
now the days of these 
robbers are numbered 
and soon this sculpture 


of the Madonna and 
Child and other 
treasures will be re- 


stored to their rightful 
places.—A. A. ERSKINE 
GREEN, Carlisle, Cum- 
berland, 


“ NINE DAYS’ 


913 


ing of the bridge; it would be rather 
interesting if any reader could tell 
us a little more about the job.- 
J. F. LumBers, 29, Melbourne Road, 
Leicester. 


THE LASS OF RICHMOND 
HILL 


S1r,—One has perused a great deal 
of fanciful and contradictory matter 
regarding Leonard MacNally and his 
first wife, Frances I’Anson, ‘‘the Lass 
of Richmond Hill,’’ Yorkshire. Con- 
sequently, it is difficult to-day to 
accept the dictums that Sir Jonah 
Barrington in 1827 propounded in his 
Personal Sketches, Vol. II, page 50. 
His references to ‘‘a Miss Janson” 
(sic), ‘‘M’Nally” (sic) and ‘‘old 


Janson”’ sound a warning note. More- 
over, some might incorrectly deduce 
that ‘‘the rich attorney of Bedford 
Row, London” who “had a lodge”’ 
(stc) was domiciled, not in Richmond. 





WONDER ”’ 
; y THE ALTAR WITH THE MADONNA 
S1r,—This_ bridge at AMD CHILD 
Syston, near Leicester See letter; Michelangelo’s Madonna at Bruges 
is the origin of the 
present-day phrase ‘nine days’ Yorkshire, but at Richmond, Surrey. 


wonder.”’ Built in 1797 by three 
bricklayers, aided by six labourers, 


in nine days, it caused such a 
sensation at the time that it was 
referred to as the Nine Days’ 


Wonder. 

The bridge which carries the main 
road between Leicester and Melton 
over a tributary of the River Wreak 
consists of one large and two small 
arches. The photograph shows the 
side of the bridge still in its original 
state, but the other side was entirely 
rebuilt a few years ago when the road 
was widened. 

I have not been able to obtain 
any particulars about the actual build- 





The yarn that the lovers escaped 
from the barber’s parlour “while her 
father was getting rid of the lather 
and the smart,’’ and that “‘they were 
united in matrimony the same even- 
ing’’ does not seem to tally with the 
entry (No. 30) in the Register of 
Marriages in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, which records that ‘‘ Leonard 
MacNally and Frances I’Anson were 
married in this church by Banns this 
16th day of Jany. in the year 1787 
by me, Rd. Pitt, curate. This marriage 
was solemnized between us (signed) 
Leo. MacNally and Frs. I’Anson”’ 
(signed, and with a long “‘s’’). The 
same entry is correctly repeated in 


‘A BRIDGE BUILT IN NINE DAYS 
See letter: ‘‘ Nine Days’ Wonder”’ 








THREE ACHERS AND A COW 
See letter: Carver’s Wit 


Harl. Soc. X1, 397 in the Register 
Book of Marriages in that church. 
Furthermore, when we are told 
that ‘‘old Janson partly forgave them,” 
the context seems to mean, pace 
C. Burgoyne, that such forgiveness 
was post-nuptial. Admittedly, Bar- 
rington indulged in_ shifts and 
inconsistencies and, because of his 
peculations, had to retire abroad, 
dying at Versailles in 1834. He need 
not be regarded as a very credible 
witness.—MAuRICE W. BROCKWELL. 


THE MAGPIES’ 
PERFORMANCE 


S1r,—One evening lately at about 5.30 
I saw the following interesting and 
rather puzzling sight. On one side 
of a hedge facing a gap approximately 
two yards across, were four magpies 
two of which were fluttering in an 
attitude resembling that of courtship, 
while the other two made short rushes 
up to them. On the other side of the 
hedge were fourteen partridges, all 
facing the gap before which the mag- 
pies were performing. This was within 
thirty yards of the lane, and the birds 
took no notice of me or my rather 
noisy bicycle. 

Is this “‘courtship’”’ display at all 
usual at this time of the year, and 
were the magpies knowingly perform- 
ing to their avian audience? I should 
appreciate any reader’s comments on 
this. —- NoRMAN MutTTon, Bakens- 
fields, Nottingham. 

[Magpies are ever playful and it 
is not uncommon for birds to indulge 
on a nice Autumn day in display 
antics, but we doubt if the magpies 
deliberately showed off to impress the 
partridges, though the presence of 
other birds may have helped to stimu- 
late them to further games.—EbD.] 


TUDOR GATE-HOUSE AND 
DOVECOT 
Sir,—Mavesyn Ridware in Stafford- 
shire has an interesting Tudor gate- 

house and dovecot combined. 

On the left of my photograph 
showing the chamber interior can be 
seen the doorway into the dovecot, 
with a glimpse of the nest-boxes, 
These are on all four walls; some are 
of plaster and others of brick, and 
these latter were built into the walls 
when this place was erected. There 
are hundreds of these nest-boxes. The 
birds entered the cot through a dome 
in the roof.—FRANK RopceErs, Derby. 


WHAT FLAG TO FLY 


Sir,—We seem to be more interested 
in the correct use of flags than for- 
merly, which is all to the good. But 
though the Union flag is less often 
seen to-day flying upside down, there 
are other matters worthy of attention 
by the public. 

Churches, for the most part, fly 
the red Cross of St. George on a plain 
white field. This is incorrect. In 1938 
the Earl Marshal made it clear that 
the right flag to be flown over a church 
is the Cross of St. George, with in 
the first quarter, the Arms of the See 
in which the particular church is 
ecclesiastically situated. The addition 
to the existing flag is simple. 

Have our Colonies and Depen- 
dencies (not Dominions) flags of their 
own? All have arms or badges. This 
badge with the addition of a garland 


and placed centrally on the Union 
Jack is the official flag of the Gover- 
nor. On land a citizen of these 
Colonies, etc., can fly the Union Jack 
but what may he fly if he wishes to dis- 
play a little local patriotism? Would 
he be correct in displaying the Union 
Jack charged as above without the 
garland? And if not, why not? Per- 
haps one of your readers can enlighten 
me.—A. G. Dyce, at Strete Ralegh, 
neay Exeter, Devon. 


CARVER’S WIT 


S1r,—The phrase ‘’Three acres and a 
cow’’ was used extensively in the 
land reform propaganda of 1885, by 
Jesse Collings, and doubtless origin- 
ated from the statement of John 
Stuart Mill, that: 
When land is cultivated entirely 
by the spade and no horses are kept, 
a cow is kept for every 3 acres of 
land. 
So there is no question that the term 
used represented measures of land. 
But the man who carved the 
miserere in Bakewell (Derbyshire) 
Church put a witty interpretation, 
when he carved three “achers’’ over 
the cow, in the shape of three teeth.— 
R. Raw .inson, Rock Bank, Whaley 
Bridge, near Stockport, Cheshire. 


KING’S STANDING 


Sir,—Your photograph of King’s 
Standing, the highest point in Ash- 
down Forest, prompts me to ask for 
information as to the origin of the 
name. 

In the ancient forest of Leicester 
—disafforested in 1628—there is a 
farm called King’s Stand, which 


appears to take its name from a small 
rectangular enclosure referred to in 
the enclosure award as the Stand, or 
the New Stand. It is close to the High 
Cross, itself the most elevated point 
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in the forest. From its position and 
the manner in which it was used as a 
focal point in the new parish awards, 
it would appear that the King’s Stand 
or the new stand may have been a 
central point towards which the deer 
were driven from the outlying thickets 
to afford sport for King James and his 
fellow archers. — PERCY RUSSELL, 
8, New Street, Leicester. 

[In the New English Dictionary a 
Standing is defined as ‘‘A hunter’s 
station or stand from which to shoot 
game’’ and a quotation from Master 
of Game (1400) reads: ‘‘the master 
should meete ye Kynge and brynge 
him to his stondynge.’’—Eb.] 


A HAWK IN A GRAYLING 
TRAP 
Sir,—While fishing with my son on 
the last day of this season, we found 
in a discarded wire-mesh grayling 
trap on the bank of the Test a male 
sparrow-hawk that had apparently 
been attracted by the very odoriferous 
remains of a fish in an advanced stage 
of decomposition, and had entered the 
trap by the 3-in. funnel-like opening. 
In removing the hawk I was 
struck by the smallness of the bird 
whose body was not nearly so large as 
its plumage would imply. Apart from 
damage to the cere it seemed none 
the worse for its imprisonment and 
flew rapidly off when released.— 
OLIVER Hook, Sylvesters Farm, Lower 
Froyle, neay Alton, Hampshire. 


LIGHT SENTENCES FOR 
THEFT 

Sir,—A tailpiece to Major Jarvis’s 

remarks about the lenient treatment 

of sneak thieves in the courts ! 

As my wife was returning from 
her fourth day as a witness in various 
courts, another sufferer called to her 
from the field in which he was working 








EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF THE TUDOR GATE-HOUSE 
AND DOVECOT COMBINED 


See letter: Tudor Gate-House and Dovecot 









to learn the result. On hearing it } 
remarked: ‘“‘Shan’t believe in that 
no more, then,”’ and returned to work 
—Guy HuGuEs, Boodle’s, St. James’. 
Street, S.W.1. : " 


THE TRAVELS OF 4A 
PIGMY MARMOSET 
Sir,—I should be interested to knoy, 
whether my pigmy marmoset 
photograph of which is enclosed 
which died in September, has estab- 
lished a record in this country for 

longevity. 
We obtained Ricky from 
shop in London, twelve ye: 





a 
d, and 


a pet 
TS ago, 





RICKY 


See letter: The Travels of a Pigmy Marmoset 


and at that time he was thought to 
be at least seven months old. As a 
matter of interest, this little animal 
travelled extensively with my mother, 
including five or six trips to Switzer- 
land and the Austrian Tyrol, during 
the Winter months. He always had 
complete liberty, and mixed freely 
with several dogs and cats, most of 
which he outlived. He was shut up ! 
in his basket cage only at night, when 
he was always kept in a hot air 
cupboard or heated bathroom. 

I should not recommend anybody 
to keep a marmoset, as, although they 
are most charming pets, they require 
a great deal of care and attention, 
and are usually very delicate. If 
however any of your readers should 
have one, and require advice as to 
its treatment, my mother would be 
glad to answer any questions. 
A GREVILLE WILLIAMS, Baverstock 
Manor, Dinton, Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


BEE-STINGS FOR 
RHEUMATISM 


S1r,—I was much interested in the 
letter Bee-stings for Rheumatism, as 
my husband was a great believer in 
this; in fact he entertained his friends 
by putting two or three bees on his 
knee, the tragedy being it cost the 
bees their lives.——Otrivia T. MONE- 
MENT, Cley, Norfolk. 


SAVE OUR TREES FROM 
DESTRUCTION 


Sir,—Anyone walking through our 
lovely English lanes will have noticed 
the gradual decay of the fine old trees 
which have been ‘‘the glory of the 
land’”’ for centuries. 

The reason for this disastrous 
progress of destruction is easily seen; 
it is due to the stangulation of the 
trees by the clinging coils of ivy, the 
insidious growth of which very few 
owners take the trouble to arrest, 
although the remedy is so simple, 
viz. to saw all the ivy stems com- 
pletely through, for which they are 
just in a convenient position. _ 

It will be many years, quite a 
generation, before any newly planted 
hardwood trees such as oak, elm 01 
ash, will attain to a size which will 
give special beauty to the landscape, 





and there seems a tendency to [re 
plant mainly firs and other soft. 00ds. 
All of these could be obtained after 


the war from Russia, fully grov n and 


ready for building purposes, a very 
low prices. 
No time should be lost to save 


us from becoming a bare, treelc ss and 
unlovely country, and the ming 
generation will greatly blame ‘5 for 
the apathy which will have « »wed 
the destruction to proceed unc! ked. 
—Perrcy WALTERS, Haslemere, ©'\’"¢): 
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Good work... Good whisky 





D> WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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INTERESTING FURNITURE 





‘Knole’ Settee in 18th Century, tapestry and silk velvet. 






In tones of green and yellow 
Size 4’ 6” long, 2’ 6” deep 







Early 19th Century ‘ Nubian’ coffee table. 
With octagonal painted marble top 
22” diameter and 21” high. 


GREGORY & Co. 


(Bruton Street) Lrp. 
27, BRUTON STREET, LONDON W.1. 


New Management 


































WOLSELEY 


The Trustworthy Car 
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* 


analah.... 
“builders of fine boats” 





SURGING WITH POWER AND 
PRETTY AS A PICTURE; STAUNCH 
AS A ROCK YET SENSITIVE 
AS A BIRD ON THE WING; A 
RANALAH BOAT IS “SUCH 
STUFF AS (A YACHTMAN’S) 
DREAMS ARE MADE ON”. 








“Only a Ranalah Owner knows 
such unalloyed joy.” 










RANALAH YACHT YARD LIMITED., WOOTTON CREEK, ISLE OF WIGHT 
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Bawden’s Hand-Lift Cultivator 
is better to-day 





than ever 





HIS tractor cultivator is one 

of the most efficient, hard- 
working, time-saving implements 
available. It is of the ‘V’ 
non-choke type and possesses an 
adjustable hitch* which ensures 
even cultivation throughout. Parts 
are easily detached in case repairs 
may have to be made. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


BAWDENS PLOUGH WORKS LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - BARNSTAPLE - DEVON 
TELEPHONE: BARNSTAPLE 2282 & 2283 





* 

The inset picture shows the 

method of construction of the 
Bawden Adjustable Hitch 














re Fe te te a 


MILK TARGET 
1,000,000 Gallons per day 


Average Yield for AYRSHIRES in 1943-44 as per 
ENGLISH MILK MARKETING BOARD REPORT 
7,031 Ibs. 


If all the Dairy Cows in England were 
AYRSHIRES 


the TARGET would be reached without 
increasing the Dairy Cow Population 


THEREFORE BUY AYRSHIRES ! 
The greater the number of AYRSHIRES 
the nearer the TARGET 


Information from HUGH BONE, Sccretary. 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
58 Alloway Street, AYR. Scotland. 
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FARMING NOTES 





OUR NATIONAL MILK 
CONSUMPTION 


HERE is no doubt that the 
nation is becoming more 
milk-minded. Great efforts 
were being made even before 
the war to bring this about. 
Milk bars were being opened and the 
Marketing Board were engaged in 
increasing publicity. Doctors too were 
beginning to call attention to our low 
consumption compared to that of 
other North European countries. In 
those days consumption was only 
about 20 gallons per head per year. 
Now the whole position has 
changed. In spite of millions of 
gallons that were once used for making 
cheese, butter and cream being trans- 
ferred to the liquid market, there is 
not enough to provide the public 
with all they want. Supplies have had 
to be restricted and the ordinary con- 
sumer has had his meagre allowance 
of 2% pints per week further reduced 
to 2 pints. 


Increased Production 


All this has happened in spite of 
the fact that the farmers of this coun- 
try have succeeded in producing more 
milk than before the war and this in 
spite of having to do without nearly 
7 million tons of imported feeding- 
stuffs. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment and we are the only country in 
Europe that has increased production 
during the war years. Having heard 
all this, the town dweller is perhaps 
surprised that he has to go short. 

Mr. J. L. Davies in a paper to 
the Farmers’ Club and the Minister 
of Agriculture in an address to the 
Southport Unionist Association have 
both recently thrown much light on 
the situation. The figures of increased 
consumption are remarkable. Before 
the war England and Wales drank 
767 million gallons of milk: last year 
we drank 1,052 million gallons. This 
means that our annual consumption 
per head has increased from 20 to no 
less than 27 gallons and of course 
would have been considerably higher 
had the supplies been available. 


Increased Purchasing 


The greatest increase in consump- 
tion has, of course, come from those 
whose earnings before the war re- 
stricted their purchases to a very small 
quantity. This is particularly notice- 
able in districts which were suffering 
from industrial depression. For ex- 
ample, at Jarrow the consumption 
per head per day in 1935 was only 
0°15 pints. In South Shields it was 
0°18 and in Newcastle 0°25. All these 
quantities are far below what nutri- 
tionists consider:should be the mini- 
mum daily consumption. These three 
towns in 1943 showed a consumption 
figure of 0°48, 0°47 and 0°50 pints per 
head per day, a most satisfactory 
increase in which, in spite of our own 
short supplies, we must all rejoice. 
Moreover we must hope that this 
higher standard of nutrition once 
achieved will not be allowed to 
decline. 


Priority Consumers 


The other main feature of the 
position is the increased consumption 
by the priority classes of consumers, 
e.g. mothers and infants, school- 
children and adolescents. More and 
more people falling within these 
classes are taking advantage of the 
special schemes whereby they get 
priority of supply and in certain cases 
are able to obtain these supplies at 
lower prices. A year ago priority 
consumers took 34°9 million gallons 
per month in England and Wales. 
By October this year the figure had 
increased to 40°75 million gallons. 
This increase alone corresponds to a 
decrease of 4 pint per week in the 


supplies available to ordinary nop- 
priority users. ; 

Here again we cannot but fee] 
glad that these persons to whom milk 
is of especial benefit should receive 
what the medical profession consider 
is their minimum requirements. 

It may be that when a greater 
variety of foods becomes ava lable 
people will be inclined to drink :ather 
less milk. On the other hand it }: now 
far more widely recognised that ‘resh 
milk is our finest food produc and 
that the people of this countr. are 
increasingly appreciating its va ve in 
their diet. It is Mr. Davies’s 0 ‘nion 
that the experience of the wa- will 
permanently expand the milk mrket 
certainly up to 1,400 millions an. ¢hat 
it is at once the duty and the co por- 
tunity of dairy farmers to mee: this 
demand. 


A Community Investmen: 


“We all hope that the National 
Milk and School Milk Scheme: will 
continue,’’ said Mr. Davies, ‘and 
even be extended. They wil! con- 
tinue not because they are a means 
of subsidising the dairy farmer, but 
because they are a profitable "»vest- 
ment by the community.”’ The best 
means for meeting this increased 
demand is, clearly, to raise the pro- 
duction per cow. The average figure 
is to-day round about 500 gallons, 
which means that there are a tre- 
mendous number of cows that are 
not pulling their weight either for the 
nation or for their individual owner. 
War-time feeding has of course pulled 
down the yield, far more so in the 
high yielders than in the low yielders, 
but improved breeding and the use 
of better bulls on the small dairy herds 
hold out the greatest scope for im- 
provement. 

The question of labour and the 
7-day week is ever uppermost in the 
dairy farmers’ minds and the greater 
the output we can get per unit of 
labour and capital employed, the more 
chance there is that we can pay wages 
adequate for the skilled and incessant 
work that milk production entails. 
Several developments. will assist. 
Milking machines, artificial insemina- 
tion, better facilities for disease con- 
trol should all in time tend to reduce 
costs but we must not hope to effect 
any saving on cleanliness and care. 
To retain the market we must provide 
the public with a product that is clean 
and safe. As Mr. Davies expresses it: 
“when milk leaves the farm it is 
housed in stainless steel and glazed 
tiles. I need not pursue the obvious 
contrast !”’ 


The late Mr. A. Thomas Loyd 


The news of the death of Mr. Loyd 
will be received with deep regret far 
beyond the bounds of his own county 
of Berkshire which he served so well. 
As Lord Lieutenant, Chairman of the 
County Council and Chairman of the 
W.A.E.C. he never spared himself and 
there can be few men occupying such 
positions who have earned such uni- 
versal respect and affection. He 
was himself farming many thousands 
of acres and not only was his estate 
of Lockinge a model of good mange- 
ment but he achieved notable suc- 
cesses in the pedigree world in Sh’<es, 
Hampshire Downs, Dairy Shorth«rns 
and Guernseys. In short, Mr. Lyd 
stood for the highest traditier of 
land-ownership, a tradition that 1» ay 
of us believe is one of Engla 15 
precious possessions. He regardec us 
estate and his land as a responsib -ty 
not merely to himself or ever US 
family but to the country: he *e 
garded his position as an opport: ty 
for service. No man gave it - ore 
ungrudgingly. A.B.C. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





“EAGER BIDDING FOR 


VACANT 


. ‘Tf such auctions as that at 
Liphook, Hampshire, a few 
days ago, by Messrs. Knight, 
N Frank and Rutley acting 
in conjunction with Messrs. 


Hew-'t and Lee, of the southern por- 
tion . the Hollycombe estate, bidders 
hav mly made up their minds as to 
wha. ..e farms are worth, and competi- 
tion 3 short and sharp. The Holly- 


com °{farms are a couple of miles from 
Lit k, near the junction of Sussex, 
Sur and Hampshire. When the 
firs nouncement of the impending 
auc. 1 was made it specified a total 
are ’ 908 acres, but between that 


tin nd the auction, the agents 
dis | ot 564 acres, comprising the 
He Farm and Wardley, Northend 
an yodmansgreen Farms. There- 
for ly 344 acres remained to come 
unc - the hammer. After very keen 
col ition all the lots changed hands 
for tal of £21,975. Prices included 
£40, for the 75 acres of Alfords 


Fay; £6,400, for Becksfield Farm, 
118 ccres, and £6,850, for Slathurst 


Fa 137 acres. All but one of the 
far have been bought with a view 
to making an immediate start, as 
possession will be granted on formal 
compietion of the contracts. 
THE AUCTION OF 
APPLEGIRTH 


ESSRS. JOHN D. WOOD de- 
cided to offer Applegirth, the 
Dumfriesshire property of 4,558 acres, 
at their London rooms in Berkeley 
Square. Captain Percy Wallace acted 
as joint agent. The large attendance 
included-many Scottish and Border 
County experts, and there was good 
bidding, from £45,000 onwards. It 
slowed down a little, however, after 
£70,000 had been reached, and in the 
end the auctioneer intimated with- 
drawal at about £77,000. A similar 
result ensued on the offer of the agri- 
cultural section only, and, from the 
figure reached for that, it seemed a 
fair inference that buyers had come 
for the farms rather than the Georgian 
mansion. The opening of negotiations 
in the auction room as soon as the 
company began to disperse pointed 
to an early sale as being very likely. 
The estate rentals exceed £4,900 a 
year, subject to outgoings of £538 a 
year. This Dumfriesshire residential, 
agricultural and sporting property is 
within 30 miles of Carlisle, and 65 
from both Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


SALES OF 8,750 ACRES 


Ii semen 8,750 acres of 

Scottish land have just changed 
hands through the Edinburgh agency 
of Mr. C. W. Ingram. Among the 
properties are Kirkyetholm, part of 
the Yester estates, in Roxburghshire; 
Huntly Lodge estate, in Aberdeen- 
shire; Kirkton-of-Crawford, in Lan- 
arkshire; as well as two Midlothian 
lots, Ingliston and Bonnington. His 
proposed auction of a Perthshire 
property of 1,040 acres, called 
Aberuthven, has been abandoned as 
the estate has been privately sold. 
The rental is roundly £1,000 a year, 
and there is salmon and trout fishing 
in the Earn and Ruthven Water. 


KENTISH LAND 

/, SPEEDY revival of interest in 
£\ Kentish freeholds is likely to 
tal: place. Two farms at Headcorn— 
L«ighbridge and Schoolhouse are their 
nesies—have been sold by Messrs. 
Kvight, Frank and Rutley, by order 
of Messrs. Graham Farish Bros., 
Li ‘ted. The holdings are used for 
tt cultivation of fruit and tomatoes, 
ar they have carried herds of pedi- 
§t pigs and ‘‘tested”’ cattle. 

-otrespondents in a number of 
co. ‘tes send details of successful 
Sa..s of agricultural land. A Cheshire 
he! ling of 226 acres, at Wrenbury, 


FARMS 


let at £370 a year, has realised £8,000 
and 135 acres at Catterton, near 
York, passed under the hammer at 
just below £4,700. Sussex sales in- 
clude Mills Farm, 76 acres at Wartling, 
near Hailsham, for £6,200. In nearly 
every instance auctions of residential 
freeholds of from an acre up to 20 
acres have been successful. 


A SOUTHAMPTON SALE 
OST-WAR prospects are encourag- 
ing vendors and _ purchasers 
everywhere, and they do not display 
any anxiety about the effects of what- 
ever legislation may be carried through 
concerning the future of development 
rights. Small sites are meeting with 
plenty of buyers, and laiger proposi- 
tions are not neglected, as shown by 
the private sale, soon after the with- 
drawal at auction, of Rushington 
Manor estate, near Southampton. 
Messrs. Fox and Sons were the agents. 
The estate comprises 274 building 
plots and 10 acres of land with a 
latent value for building, at Totton, 
four miles from the port and along 
the Southampton and Bournemouth 
main road. It is near Totton Bypass 
and the Southern Railway. Before 
1939 rapid development was in pro- 
gress at Rushington Manor. The 
vendors have taken care to preserve 
some of the ornamental timber. The 
number of houses to the acre under 
town-planning is twelve. 


LONDON DEALINGS AND 
REPLANNING 
R. AMERY UNDERWOOD, 
writing with reference to in- 
vestment sales and purchases on 
behalf of clients of his firm (Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons), says: ‘‘ We are 
witnessing a return to the former 
activity in investment and other pro- 
perty, and indeed are experiencing 
no little difficulty in finding sufficient 
available properties to satisfy the 
growing demand. We are constantly 
being asked, where properties have 
been advertised for sale by auction, 
to treat privately before the date of 
sale, but owners are naturally reluc- 
tant to do this in view of the interest 
which an auction sale evokes. 

‘It should be apparent to all that 
the City Fathers have a great oppor- 
tunity which may not occur again 
for another hundred years to plan a 
city worthy of the capital of this great 
Empire, and I am a little appalled 
at the seeming hesitation in coming 
to decisions which, apart from the 
question of finance, would appear to 
be obvious, for instance, the overhead 
railway crossing the foot of Ludgate 
Hill spoiling the main approach to St. 
Paul’s; I am terrified that this oppor- 
tunity may be allowed to pass, and as 
in the case of the Admiralty Arch, a 
great improvement dimmed by the ap- 
proach being left as it was before.”’ 


SUBURBAN BUSINESS 
GREAT deal of buying and sell- 
ing of suburban houses and 
business premises is going on, and 
property in quiet localities is readily 
saleable. One such house, a riverside 
freehold in that pretty Chiswick spot 
known as Strand-on-the-Green, has 
been sold by Messrs. Tyser, Green- 
wood and Co. 

As a footnote to our recent re- 
marks about Well Walk, Hampstead, 
N.W., it may be mentioned that the 
Borough Council’s scheme for erecting 
industrial dwellings there involves the 
clearance of some old and, it is claimed, 
unsightly houses and war-damaged 
property at the New End corner of 
the Walk, that is to say, the point 
remotest from the Heath. The Council 
promises to give careful attention to 
making the new structures accord 
with the general amenity of the famous 
old avenue. ARBITER. 
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Painted by Doris Zinkeisen 


HE attempt has been made over the past three years 

to describe some of the more important services that 
the British chemical industry performs for the community, 
both directly to other industries and indirectly to the 
citizen in the course of his daily life. It is a story which 
could be continued indefinitely but the time has now come 
to present the people who render this service possible: the 
men and women who in laboratory and factory throughout 
Britain work to ensure that the developments of chemical 
science are turned to the welfare of the public with the least 
possible delay. Who are these men and women? What do 
they look like? What do they do? I.C.I. propose to 
introduce a representative selection of them in a series of 
portraits by well-known artists. This series “‘ Personnel 
of an Industry ” will it is hoped be at once a recognition of 
the human factor behind the machine, and afford some 
indication of the part each individual plays in the great 
field of chemical research and production in the service 
of the nation. Today their 
efforts are directed towards the 
needs of the nation at war. 
Tomorrow they will turn 
as efficiently to the great tasks 


of Reconstruction. 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


Reminiscences of France 
Syvivia 
LEITH-ROSS 


COCKS IN THE DAWN 


A record of things seen and heard and 
felt, which the author wishes to share 
with those who, like herself, are lovers 
of the old France, and believers in the 
France to be 6/- 


Author of “ Inconstant Conqueror”? 
and other Poems 


William A. 
YOUNGER 


THE DREAMING FALCONS 


A collection of poems which are of a 
new vintage, strong, clean and emi- 
nently digestible 5/- 


New HUTCHINSON Novels 
Author of “Caravan”? (130th Thous.) 
Lady Eleanor 


SMITH 


MAGIC LANTERN 


The author’s genius for depicting the 
colourful and the romantic has been 
widely acclaimed ; but in this book she 
reaches new heights, and it is expected 
that “‘Magic Lantern’’ will be recognised 
as the romantic novel of the year. 9/- 

















Stalin Prize for Fiction 
Pavel 
BAZHOV 


THE MALACHITE CASKET 


A collection of folk tales with a differ- 
ence. Many of them are almost poetic 
in form’; all are full of colour and folk 
fantasy, men, women, children and 
animals are described with real artistry 
and the book has a unique and un- 
forgettable charm 9/- 


Author of ‘‘fohn Manifold”’ 


Hazel 
ADAIR 


ESCAPE TO PERIL 


A brilliant new novel which has colour, 
warmth and vitality—a war-time story 
from an unusual angle, which will have 
a wide appeal to this author’s large 
circle of readers. £/6 








Author of “Play Fair with Love”’ 


Molly 
SEYMOUR 


THE GIFT OF LOVE 


A fascinating romance, dramatic, 
colourful and packed with emotion, 
which will do much to enhance the 
reputation made with her successful 
novel, Play Fair with Love 8/6 


Author of ““September Reaping”’ 


SIMON DARE 


AND BAFFLE DAY 


A fascinating new novel which will not 
easily be forgotten. In this novel, as in 
her others, Miss Dare gives us a 
philosophy as well as a story 9/- 
“WIN THE PEACE” Pamphlet No. 1 
Lord Vansittart’s 
THE LEOPARD AND THE SPOTS 


Selected extracts from ‘‘ Lessons of 
My Life”’ 1/6 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co (Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ET us have a look at some of 
the books available for chil- 
dren this Christmas. There 
are always lots and lots of 

them that are content to run along 
the customary lines, to repeat what 
has already been done a thousand 
times, but the sight of Mr. Eric 
Linklater’s name on a cover makes 
one look at once to see whether 
something newer and better has been 
achieved. For Mr. Linklater is not 
“a writer for children,’ and no 
“writer for children”’ has yet produced 
a great children’s book. 


ERIC LINKLATER 

The title of Mr. Linklater’s book 
The Wind on the Moon (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d., with pictures by Mr. Nicolas 
Bentley) is not happy, suggesting a 
combination of The Wind in the 
Willows and Blood on the Moon, 
but the book is better than its title. 
All the same, I don’t think it will take 
a place among great books for chil- 
dren. It is too formless, and much of 
it depends on irony, which is not a 
quality children understand. But 
there is a good deal in it that children 
will love. The two girls who are the 
“heroines’’ find themselves turned 
into kangaroos, interned in an English 
private zoo, where there is much fun 
and games; but, to show what I mean 
by the book’s formlessness, these two 
are back in human shape again before 
the end and rescuing their father from 
something that is like a story-book 
version of Hitler’s Germany. If the 
book has no theme, plan or common 
denominator, it has a good deal of 
incidental merit. 

A number of the books are 
straightforward adventure stories, and 
in this class the best, I thought, were 
Roderick L. Haig-Brown’s Starbuck 
Valley Winter (Collins, 8s. 6d.), and 
The Beginning was a Dutchman, by 
Isla Mitchell (Faber, 6s.). Mr. Haig- 
Brown is an Englishman who emi- 
grated to Canada and who (as we 
know from a number of books he has 
already given us) has a deep first- 
hand knowledge of life in the forests 
and on the rivers of that country. In 
Starbuck Valley Winter he has written 
a rousing forthright yarn for boys, 
incorporating all his information 
about trapping, shooting, fishing. It’s 
a fine book of the open air. 


TALES OF NAZIS 

England is the scene of The 
Beginning was a Dutchman. The 
Dutchman was not a person but a 
ship in which the Sykes family pro- 
posed to do some sailing, but mysteri- 
ous villainy destroyed the sails, and 
the Sykes parents and children found 
themselves engaged in the less ro- 
mantic business of navigating canals, 
with the mast removed and the engine 
at work. But adventure followed them, 
for there was something about their 
little craft which they never guessed : 
something which caused Nazi Ger- 
many to take an interest in them and 
provided thrill enough before the 
finish. 

Nazi Germany insists on creeping 
into a good many books now, either 
directly or through the war effort here 
which she has brought about. It 
would not be fair to reveal how this 
affects Mr. Malcolm Saville’s Seven 
White Gates (Newnes, 7s. 6d.), whose 
scene is Shropshire, but the war has 
its part in this adventurous tale, 


though not the chief part. To me, the 
chief part was played by the country- 
side itself. Mr. Saville has a genuine 
talent, not common among children’s 
writers, for using an authentic English 
background. It is not surprising 
therefore to find that in addition to 
this swift-moving tale he gives us a 
Country Scrap-Book for Boys and Girls 
(National Magazine Company, 5s.), 
illustrated with excellent photographs 
and full of information about country 
life and ways. 

Mr. Herbert Best, in a foreword 
to Gunsmith’s Boy (Newnes, 7s. 6d.), 
says : “ Eighteen-hundred-and-starve- 
to-death was a twelvemonth winter, 
with frost or snow in every month of 
the year. Seed rotted in the ground, 
cattle starved and had to be slaugh- 
tered.” That was 1816 in Upper New 
York State. This terrible time is the 
theme of the book. We have it as 
seen through the eyes of a boy who 
worked for a gunmaker. It is at once 
a fine bit of historical reconstruction 
and a tale that holds the interest from 
end to end. 


A MIXED SELECTION 

Olivia Fitzroy’s Steer by the Stars 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) is a novel about a 
Scottish sailing holiday that will 
please young readers who know some- 
thing about ships; and Violet Need- 
ham’s The Woods of Windri (Collins, 
8s. 6d.) is a tale of the long ago, of 
knights and bandits and monks, 
villainy rampant and justice trium- 
phant. Richard W. Hatch’s All 
Aboard the Whale (Cape, 6s.) comes 
from America. It tells of three chil- 
dren who had to get a bit of money 
by hook or by crook, and of how they 
tried to hire themselves as crew to 
the tugboat Whale. The amusing 
owners of the Whale, Captain Homer 
and Captain Virgil (they took it in 
turns to be captain and to wear the 
captain’s hat and spectacles) had no 
work for themselves, much less a 
crew; so the children set to to find 
work for the Whale. The book tells 
of the result of these endeavours. It 
is full of demure, endearing fun. 

As for The Three at St. Christo- 
phers, by D. V. O’Brien (Hutchinson, 
6s.), and Those Greylands Girls, by 
Dorothy Smith (Nelson, 7s. 6d.), there 
is no need to do more than give a 
brief quotation from each. “Fiona 
shut the door. ‘Friends,’ she said in 
a deep voice, ‘we are assembled here 
to discuss an important subject. We 
thought this was a jolly boring term 
and we’d do something to brighten 
it up a bit. We thought we’d have a 
Danger Club.’’”’ ‘‘A sound from below 
made her pause. ‘Heavens!’ she 
gasped. ‘The breakfast bell, and Miss 
Mercer on duty! Down the back- 
stairs quick! If she sees us we’re 
lost.’”’ 

There it is—the ‘‘school story,”’ 
about the sort of school that never 
existed, written to a pattern that 
hasn’t changed in the last fifty years. 


THE “GROWN-UP’’ TEST 

A good test for a children’s book 
is: ‘Can grown-ups read it with 
pleasure?”’ I don’t know of any first- 
rate books for children which would 
not permit us to answer without 
hesitation: ‘‘Yes.’’ Certainly ‘‘ Yes” 
is the answer where Biffin and Buffin 
is concerned. The book is by. Guy 
Rawlence (Collins, 6s.) and it was first 
published ten years ago. This new 











Children’s Books 


‘Bettina’ 
COCOLO 


An enchanting book by the author 
of Poo-Tsee, which tells the story 
of a donkey and a little boy and 
girl. Fully illustrated in colour 
and black and white. —_7/6 net 


M. T. Ritchie 


BELLS ACROSS 
THE SAND 


This charming book consists , 
traditional verses illustrated j 
colour and black and white o.. 
coloured boards. 1/6 n: 


MIDGET BOOKS 


Six new titles are being adde 
to Miss Ritchie’s delightful seric 
which london Teacher describe 

as ‘ very attractive little coloure: 
picture books’ which ‘will great! 
please young children.’ 2d. eac: 


Also available : a few copies of 


‘Bettina’s’ 


POO-TSEE 6/- ne 


Noel Streatfeild 
and Clarke Hutton’s 
HARLEQUINADE 6/= net 


Prunella Potts’s 


HEDGEHOG’S WAISTCOAT 
2/6 net 


Chatto and Windus 
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Barleycomb 
Billy 


By WILFRID THORLEY 


With many illustrations from 
drawings by Ernest H. Thomas 


The charm, simplicity and whim- 
sical humour of Wilfrid Thorley’s 
new volume of children’s verses 
cannot fail to appeal to every 
child. 7s. 6d. net 


Young 
Hopeful 


By JENNIE DUNBAR 


With 80 sketches by Charles 
Robinson, R.I. 


This charming book of verse on 
Children is a joy to old and young 
alike. It makes an ideal gift book. 

7s. 6d. net. 


a Se 


The Dwarf who 
was much too 
Clever 


By GEOFFREY LANG 


The story of Robin and Joan, thos 
astonishingly well-mannered twins 
and their adventure with Grout, th 
ugly dwarf, who was bad-tempere 
from choice, and so vain that bh: 
prided himself on being the talles 
dwarf that ever was. 

Profusely illustrated by Will Nick 
less. 7s. 6d. ne 
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COLLINS 


LITTLE GREY 
RABBIT BOOKS 


Alison Uttley 


and 
argaret Tempest 


re together producing 


he most charming 


ooks for small chil- 
ren. They are de- 
ghtfully illustrated 
vith many attractive 
colour pictures 


WATER RAT’S 
PICNIC 


WISE OWL’S 
STORY 


SQUIRREL GOES 
SKATING 


MOLDY WARP 
THE MOLE 


THE KNOT 
SQUIRREL TIED 


FUZZY PEG 
GOES TO 
SCHOOL 


LITTLE GREY 
RABBIT’S PARTY 


HARE JOINS 
THE HOME 
GUARD 


GREY RABBIT’S 
WASHING DAY 


LITTLE GREY 
RABBIT’S 
CHRISTMAS 


coming shortly 


LITTLE GREY 
RABBIT’S 
BIRTHDAY 


35. 6d. each 


COLLINS 

















adition was well worth bringing out, 
for Biffin and Buffin has all the 
flavour of something individual and 
original. Biffin was a pug dog of 
aristocratic lineage, and he didn’t 
forget it. Buffin was an engaging 
mongrel with a repertoire of engaging 
tricks. Both dogs were owned by 
Mrs. Mopsom, the widow who lived 
in a forest and kept a roof over her 
head principally by selling mushrooms 
to Lord Wilks, who had a prodigious 
appetite for them. It was a sad day 
for the widow when Dr. Poultice 
ordered Lord Wilks to take mud baths 
and lay off mushrooms for a year. 
Then Biffin and Buffin decided that 
they had better fare forth into the 
world to earn a living for themselves 
and the widow. This book tells of 
their adventures, and most amusing 
they are. Children will be delighted 
too with Mary Shillabeer’s pictures. 


A PONY STORY 

Another story from Collins is 
Joanna Cannan’s They Bought Her a 
Pony (8s. 6d.). Joanna’s parents were 
rich and not intelligent. They ex- 
pected that, having spent a lot of 
money on a pony, they would have 
the pleasure of seeing Joanna “sur- 
prise the natives’ by her horseman- 
ship. The story tells how Joanna 
discovered that there was more “to it”’ 
than that and how she came at last 
within sight of wisdom and efficiency. 

A surprisingly large number of 
books for children nowadays are about 
adventures in small sailing ships, and 
I suppose the popularity of Arthur 
Ransome’s stories has a lot to do with 
this. I see I have already dealt with 
a number of books that come under 
this head, and Ann Beverly’s The 
Runaway Four (Newnes, 4s.) is an- 
other. Few of them have the Ransome 
knack of keeping the story firmly on 
the ground of probability or apparent 
probability. Though there is plenty 
of sailing in The Runaway Four, it 
drifts into burglars, and stolen jewel- 
lery, and chases by police-cars and 
so forth : all things unlikely to happen 
to children enjoying a stolen holiday. 
But it’s not a bad little tale of its 
sort. 

As Arthur Ransome’s influence 
is plainly visible in so many books for 
children to-day, so, in books for the 
very young, is the influence of Beatrix 
Potter. -Collins publishes a whole 
series by Alison Uttley, but Miss 
Uttley does not illustrate her own 
books, as Beatrix Potter used to do. 
In all ten of the books before me the 
pictures are by Margaret Tempest, 
and they are just right for the sort 
of books these are. And what sort of 
books are they? Well, following the 
Potter tradition, they are all about 
birds and animals which have simple 
adventures not greatly to be dis- 
tinguished from the adventures of the 
human young. In one the water-rat 
goes on a picnic. In another the 
hedgehog goes to school. In a third 
the Little Grey Rabbit has a merry 
Christmas, and in a fourth the squirrel 
goes skating. There is no need to list 
the titles here. I imagine that an 
enquiry in any good bookshop for 
the Alison Uttley books for children 
will produce the goods. They are as 
good as you will get, now that Beatrix 
Potter is writing no more. 


GOOD ILLUSTRATIONS 

G. E. Breary, both writer and 
illustrator, is another follower in the 
same tradition. Polly, Wolly and 
Doodle and The Bear Nobody Wanted 
(Newnes, 3s. each) deal in simple 
animal adventures. 

Madeleine Collier’s two books, 
The Noddles and The Noddles Again, 
each most attractively illustrated by 
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Jenetta Vise (Newnes, 4s. 6d. each), 
are a different sort of thing altogether, 
and a pretty good thing too, I thought. 
The Noddles live in Nonsenseland, 
and anyone living there obviously has 
a wide permission for exciting and 
preposterous conduct. We are given 
plenty of this, and how effectively 
amusing the preposterous may be you 
have Lewis Carroll to witness. Not 
that the Noodles in Nonsenseland are 
on the plane of Alice in Wonderland, 
but if they are not of the same stature 
they are at any rate of the same 
tradition. 


RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES 

Among the grown-ups now there is 
a lot of talk about developing our 
“cultural relations’’ with Russia, 
which means, among other things, 
reading one another’s books. (This 
would be easier if the books were there 
to read. A friend of mine has tried 
unsuccessfully for months to get a 
copy of War and Peace.) Well, without 
being portentous about it, let me point 
out that there is one very good Russian 
book indeed among the children’s 
books that have reached me this year. 
That is The Wild Geese and Other 
Fables, collected by M. _ Bulatov, 
translated by V. de S. Pinto and illus- 
trated by Y. Vasnetsov and K. 
Kuznetsov (Transatlantic Arts Limi- 
ted, 9s. 6d.). These illustrations are 
the best I have come upon in any book 
for children this year. They are 
indeed most beautiful, some in black 
and white, some warmed up with 
delicate greens, browns and _ yellows: 
The tales are much like folk-lore tales 
from any other part of Europe or Asia. 
It is astonishing what a family like- 
ness there is in all this class of writing. 
The very titles tell you the sort of 
thing to expect: The Wolf and the 
Seven Kids, The Cat, the Cock and the 
Fox, and so on. They are fine ex- 
amples of their class, and for many 
reasons this is a treasurable book for 
a child to have. 


—_——¢ 


MONG the recent additions to 
the Britain in Pictures series 
are two books complementary to each 
other—British Marine Life by C. M. 
Yonge and British Sea-Fisherman by 
Peter F. Anson (Collins, 4s. 6d. each). 
British Marine Life deals with the 
creatures of the seas around the British 
Isles, and British Sea-Fisherman is 
about the men who make their living 
on these seas in pursuit of the said 
fish. In the first, Professor Yonge not 
only tells of the salt-water fauna about 
our coasts, speaking of and illustrating 
many a creature strange and beautiful, 
but writes most interestingly of those 
through whose painstaking researches 
the loveliness and wonders of marine 
life have been made known tous. The 
illustrations, mostly from coloured en- 
gravings in some of the older books, 
such as Gosse’s Aquarium (1854), are 
particularly lovely and are a fine intro- 
duction to the fantastic beauty of 
many of our crabs, fishes and so on. 
In British Sea-Fisherman Mr. 
Anson tells us about the seas of 
Britain from a different angle, namely, 
that of a marine artist who has studied 
fishing-vessels, fishermen and _ fish; 
also the ports and harbours where the 
fishing industry has its headquarters, 
with love, a skilled pen and brush. 
“T have,” he says, “‘made trips with 
English and Scottish fishermen in 
almost every type of vessel. . . . I 
have aimed at giving a word-picture 
of the different types of fishermen and 
fishing centres, rather than an econo- 
mic study of the fish trade.’’ And he 
certainly does so, his word-picture 
being supplemented by a number of 
coloured and black-and-white illus- 
trations, reproductions of paintings 
and sketches by various artists all of 
which show some interesting or beauti- 
ful aspect of life in pursuit of fish. 
BK. 
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TO PARENTS & OTHERS 


This year the list of Harrap 
titles of first-class books for 
children is shorter than ever 
before. We have done our best 
with the restricted papzr quota 
the Controller allows us. Even 
the children’s books are pro- 
duced with smaller pages and 
narrower margins, but it doesn’t 
help much when so many thou- 
sands look forward to HARRAP 
BOOKS among their Christmas 
presents. Although we hate 
doing it, we have had to 
“ration”? your Bookseller, and 
we ask your indulgence on 
his behalf. 





Farmer Jim 
D. H. CHAPMAN 


A lovely country book by the 
author of The Seasons and the 
Woodman. With illustrations 
by C. F. TUNNICLIFFE. 
6/- net 


War Planes of 
the Nations 
WILLIAM WINTER 


Facts, photographs and draw- 
ings and odds and ends of 
information about three hun- 
dred different aircraft used 
by the belligerent nations. 
15/- net 


Heroes of the 
Merchant Navy 
LEONARD R. GRIBBLE 


Told in the colourful style of 
the author’s Heroes of the 
Fighting R.A.F. 


Illustrated. 6/- net 


Tents in the 
Wilderness 
JULIUS E. LIPS 


Tells of a year in the life of a 
Labrador Indian boy of 
fourteen. Authentic detail 
and illustrations. 7/6 net 


When Shakespeare 
Lived in Southwark 
E. K. SETH-SMITH 


Adventures of two boys in 
1607 with a company of 
players on the road between 
London and Guildford. 


Illustrated. 6/- net 


The Adventures of 
Mr Pip 
BARRIE K. FLINT 


Stories of a queer little man. 
With illustrations in six colours 
and black and white by Yolande 
Ellis. 6/- net 


The Vedor Sampler 
AUDREY CLARK 


A tale of Czechoslovakia. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 
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OTHING has been prettier in the war- 

time fashion picture than the many 

sheepskin and lambskin jackets and 

accessories. These were borrowed in 
the first instance from the airmen, who in turn 
took the idea from the tribesmen of Asia Minor 
and the soldiers of the north. To begin with the 
jackets copied the men’s exactly, then they were 
adapted. All the coats are plain, and all lengths 
are shown this Winter from the short square- 
shouldered jackets, perhaps the most popular of 
all, to long fitting coats with hoods for grown-ups 
and minute pram coats for infants. Most of them 
are edged with felt and snow white, but the skins 
are treated so that a range of shades in off-white 
is available. Scarlet wool or scarlet plaid lining 
gives a real Christmas touch to many of them. 
Long coats in a supple, extremely curly lamb are 
lined with crimson throughout, hoods and all. 
Minute outfits for babies of jacket, hood and mitts 
match their mamma’s. Pram rugs encase the baby 
like a cocoon in lambskin. Waistcoats and jerkins 
are decorative, bound, buttoned and pocketed in 
crimson or dark green felt. Mitts are made from 
all kinds of lamb, from very fine curly ones with a 
little leather strap drawing them in at the wrist, 
to very tough looking ones in sheepskin for 
cycling in the country. Snow-white sheepskin 
gauntlets reach almost to the elbow, have leather 
palms, and look very chic with a lambskin cap o1 
hood and a long crimson cloth coat. The boots, 
lined with sheepskin, are hard to come by but 


(Above) White sheepskin 

jacket bound round the 

front, sleeves and pockets 

with white felt. A cap 

with pom-pom to match. 
Molho 


(Left) Waistcoat in curly 
white lamb lined and faced 
with crimson cloth. Harrods 


PHOTOGRAPHS DERMOT CONOLLY 


there are a few available for civilian 
use this year—even some of the 
famous Glastonbury boots. Ankle 
boots in reversed suéde lined with 
lambswool have leather soles and 
heels, lace in front. 

Skins and patterns can be 
obtained from the stores and the 
Sheepskin Shop without coupons 
and the simpler items of bedroom 
slippers and bootees, hoods and 
mitts are not difficult to make up 
oneself. They make splendid gilts. 
The skins can be bought in various 
stages of curl and in many weights 
from a fine baby lambskin that 1s 


as pliable as a woollen to thick sheepskin for windbreaker jerkins 


and mitts for farm-workers. 


Women are having sleeveless linings 


and waistcoats made in lambskin to wear under their cloth box jackets 
with round caps and mitts to match. Waistcoats for men in sheep 
are smart and very warm with double-breasted fastenings and bo 
with dark brown. Harrods have them. There is a special Sheep 
Department at this store full of jackets, jerkins, topcoats 
waistcoats of all descriptions for women. 

These sheepskin jackets and accessories are as good in t 
as in the country. On the other hand, with the exception of « 
coats and suits which remain simplicity itself with any subtle d 
work incorporated in the cut itself, there is a clear line of demarca 
between town and country clothes. Once more, the town dr« 
shown in the Winter collections are much more elaborate thar 
years. There is often a flared movement to the hem and the ne 
of the short dinner dresses have elaborately draped bodices. Ar 
Delanghe shows a series of these soft little dresses with intri 
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The simplification of 
wartime Lingerie in 
‘Celanese’ pin-points 
attention on the beauty 
of the fabric itself. 
That is why Lingerie 
in ‘Celanese’ has 
triumphed over present- 
day restrictions .. . it is 
still lovely—and ex- 
cellent Coupon - value. 
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Fis example from the 


new collection of 


Mooaei Coats 


for Town or Country 


at Derrvs 
es in 


style and tailoring 
of the various models 
in quality fabrics 
for the winter season. 


9ersonal 
aa In camel shade 
visit to 
Derr ys. 
» £14.9.0 
Sal (18 coupons) 
ons 
2nd Floor It is regretted that post orders 
cannot be received or coats sent 
on approval. 


&loms 
s ington W 





The “Derry Post,’ subscription sixpence. 
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“CASTLE STREET - LONDON - W.1I. Tel: Museum 7240, Export and Wholesale only 
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COURTAULDS TAKE RAYON TO AMERICA 


q HEN Courtaulds first American 

factory was built, a large number of 
the chemists, engineers, and key men from 
the English Company settled in America 
and piloted the new enterprise through its 
early stages. That was in 1910, and for a 
decade thereafter this associate company 
of Courtaulds remained the only manufac- 
turers of rayon yarn in the United States. 
In 1916 the American factory was produc- 
ing over five million pounds of yarn a year. 
In 1917 another new factory of vast dimen- 
sions was erected and the output of yarn 





COURTAULDS-the greatest name in RAYON 


steadily increased. This American busi- 
ness, established by a British Company 
just before the 1914 war, had thus grown 
to be one of the major industries in the 
United States prior to the present conflict. 


War invariably creates shortages: not 
the least disconcerting is the present 
scarcity of Courtaulds rayons, so much 
admired for their practical loveliness. 
It may not be long, however, before 
they are back again in 
greater variety and beauty 
than ever. 
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draping on the bodice, either below the chin or 
below the waist where she folds and twists until 
she gets a butterfly effect. She makes these 
dresses in faille, in fine corded silks, in precious 
Lyons velvet. They are very young and debonair 
with short folded sleeves, flared hemlines and a 
geometric cut moulding them into a tiny waist, 
completely different in cut and silhouette from 
the sleek shirtwaister frocks in marocain button- 
ing down the front that we have known and 
liked so long. There is one in nigger brown 
faille with a cutout neckline shaped like a heart 
and butterfly drapery below. There is another 
in a dark rust-red corded silk with the butterfly 
drapery below a high neckline and soft little 
sleeves. There is an ankle-length dinner dress 
in sleek black satin with a _ mitre-shaped 


Russet reversed calf, lined lambswool, with hinged wooden 


sole. Clarks of Street 
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décolleté and with puffed elbow sleeves lined 
and faced with emerald green that shows as 
a flash. There is a lovely dinner dress in 
velvet with a wonderful back movement to 
the skirt made by a godet let into the back. 
This dress is cut with a high model'ed Empire 
waistline and the elbow sleeves are frilled out 
on the shoulders where they take the 
shape of butterfly wings. Madame Delanghe 
is making this dress in violet velvet, in 
stiff midnight blue velvet, in black, in 
ruby with a wide spreading skirt. It is the 
perfect dress for jewellery with its simple line 
and heart-shaped décolleté. The daytime 
woollen dresses in this collection are tubular 
with intricate criss-cross and diagonal fasten- 
ings on the bodice and interesting buttons. 
One has buttons shaped like little 
bells with bells stencilled on the red 
leather belt that fastens at the back. 
An elegant housecoat or dinner 
dress is shown by Mr. Luker of 
Jay’s. This is in a violet blue crépe 
with the same soft elaborate sleeves 
and a discreet cutout décolleté. It 
buttons down the front but with 
its soft folds and twists of drapery 
on the points of the neckline and 
its floating skirt it has an air of 
sophistication for all its intrinsic 
simplicity. Suits at this house have 
check jackets, plain skirts and gay 
blouses. There is one with a chamois 
vellow blouse, a green skirt and a check 
cardigan tweed jacket in brown, yellow 
and green. A green frock designed for 
Christmas festivities has a cut velvet 
front and a woollen facecloth back! 
The sleeves are long and of wool; the 
front is velveteen as well as a yoke 
at the back. This dress has a soft 
shoulder silhouette, a tendency to watch 
in the afternoon dresses. All tailored 
padding has been banished in the 
models shown in most of the famous 
London collections and the sleeve that is 
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Lambswool mitts bound in brown leather «id a 
leather strap at the wrist. The White Hoi se 


puffed, gathered and gauged has taken it 

Party frocks for the “Under Fives ' were 
shown by tiny mannequins at a recen* show 
held at the International Wool Secretariat. A 
pale pink wool nun’s-veiling frock with a ruched 
waistband and puff sleeves was piped in blue, the 
bunchy skirt had a fluted waistband. The White 
House showed a sheer pale pink wooi frock 
printed with white daisies; Debenham and Free- 
body, a printed wool frock covered with minute 
bright multi-coloured blossoms. The young 
ladies had elaborate coats—a forget-me-not blue 
wool one had padded shoulders and double 
machine-stitching on its important looking 
padded shoulder yoke; a rose red tweed had a 
stitched velvet collar. P. Joyck REYNOLDs, 


place, 





Desiqned by 


(in a closed envelope) must reach 


CROSSWORD No. 774 | 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 


first post on Thursday, November 30, 


NotTse.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 





rue White 


HIS most at- 

tractive Barri. 
maternity¢ 
model from the 
White House is 
in nigger brown 
moss crepe with 
gilt-studded 
necklace in de- 
sign of flowers, 
decorating high 
round neckline. 
Short jacket in 
wool to match, 
Send 6d. for illustrated 


catalogue of Maternity 
Models. 





**Crossword No. 774, COUNTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2,” not later than the 
4. 





Name. 


ACROSS. 
Then Mary’s chums produce these flowers (14) 

. Exhortation to a young hen to throw her 

weight in! (6) 
. As to the little devil in front, 
colour on thickly ? (7) 

. Hearken without knowledge (4) 
3. Drawn by an ass (6, 4) 
5. Unripe (5) 

16. Lippi, ‘‘by your leave” 
7. Possesses spilt ash (3) 
18. Quite a lengthy bit of forest for the Emperor 

to traverse in his last days (8) 

. Throng, and keeps warm too (5) 
3. The senior fruit? (10) 

. Turn the nuts! (4) 

., Uphold (7) 

. They certainly make a noise coming home 

with the milk (6) 
. Life is this, said Macbeth (1, 7, 6) 


he’s laid the 


(3, 5) 


DOWN. 


. Pulling with force? It’s nearly all a laugh ! (7) 
3. Shout (4) 

. I act on it, though out of order (6) 

. Are they opposed to 4? Rodin’s is (8) 

. Omar Khayyam wanted it turned down (5, 5) 

. Not really M.P.s of stunted stature ! (5, 7) 

. Impress (5) 


. “Evening on the olden, —— —— ‘ of 
Wales . . .”—J. E. Flecker (3, 6, 3) 
. But it may be quite a forward retort ! (6, 4) 
3. Craze (3) 
7. Soon to be where John Howard Payne de- 
clared there was no place like it (4, 4) 
- Knobs (5) 
. The Merchant of Venice (7) 








BA R R || MODELS 


Address 


(Mr 


. Vestiges (6) 
5. A baby bear’s been turned into the place (4) 





obtainable only at 








THE WHITE 
HOUSE s 


51.NEW BOND ST WI. 


Hinge; 





Vessel ; 


SOLUTION TO No. 773. 
appeared in the issue of November 17, will be announced next 
ACROSS.—1, 
13, Sitting up; 14, 
25, Last laugh; 26, Spree; 
Wooden doll. DO 
5, Exerts; 
Galleons; 
26, Serin. 


Best wishes; 6, Clad; 9, Unleavened; 
Drink: 16, Cocoon; 20, Ashlar; 21, 
27, Ovid; 28, Dear Brutus; 
WN.—1, Bought; 2, Silent; 3, Weave; 
7, Lost good; 8, Dripping; 11, Kimono; 
18, Chastity; 19, Withered; 22, Tuxedo; 


The winner of this Crossword, Ban A clues of whieh 


10, Asti; 
Pilot; 
29, Says; 
4, Stepsons; 
15, Really; 
23, Grotto; 


The winner of Crossword No. 772 is: 
Mr. A. Pritchard, 

160, Edenbridge Road, Bush Hill } ark 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


12, 
30, 


17, 
24. 
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Give 
your natural 
beauty 


SPRING 
ws BLOSSOM 






\%7, 
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[A freshness 


seauty is Skin Deep — that’s the most important thing to remember 
about beauty care. Research by Atkinsons cosmeticians into means 
of enhancing beauty and preserving youth have now resulted in this 
iovely new cream—Skin Deep —which contains the very elements 
that keep your skin naturally young, supple and free from blemishes. 
But Skin Deep keeps on working when nature, for one reason 
or another, relaxes. Use Skin Deep every day to give you a soft, 
satiny base for make-up ; it holds powder with fascinating smoothness 
all day long, and because it is softening and improving your com- 
plexion all the time you have 
iton, Skin Deep produces see- 


able results almost at once. ATKINSONS 


x * Use Skin Deep at night too My 
For eve woman over 20, nightly use 
of Skin Deep is essential. It sinks 


right inlo the skin to do its good work, 
and is -asily and readily absorbed BEAUTY CREAM 


even by :.2 most sensitive skin. 5/10 (including tax) 


J. 8 E, ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 

WINCETTES- DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS: FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 


PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOL . LONDON 
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now improved | 


. Warner's 
BAC 


LE GANT ALPHABET BRASSIERES 
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SEASONS GREETINGS 


FROM 


BLACK: WHITE 


“Uy; the Seoteh I” 
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